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With this number the Recorp closes its sixteenth volume. Be- 
ginning with the next volume the dates of issue will be changed. 
Heretofore the magazine has been issued quarterly, beginning 
with November. Hereafter it will appear in January, April, 
July, and October. The next number will accordingly be post- 
poned until January 1, 1907. It ts believed that this change will 
meet the approval of subscribers. 

It is hoped that beginning with the coming year the Seminary 
will issue at stated intervals, quarterly or oftener, “ Bulletins” 
which will more adequately do what in the past was attempted 
by the “ Alumni News” and the “Seminary Annals” of the 
Recorp. These “ Bulletins,’ when issued, will be sent to all 
Recorp subscribers who make request for them. 


Every science.has its unexplored north pole, its dark stellar 
spaces, and therein lies its invincible charm. The allurement of 
the unknown and the victory over the unknown are its impulse 
and its triumph. Such a tract has been, for psychology, the 
realm of the child’s mind. Here too has been a region which 
theology has felt impelled to explore, or at least to penetrate, 
by its hypotheses if it would bring into consistency its theory 
of the true relation between God and man. Arminian and Cal- 
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vinist, Baptist and Pedobaptist have been constrained to make 
declaration as to its contents, significance, and potency. Modern 
students both of psychology and of religion have sought to 
explore by the methods of the laboratory and the questionnaire 
the religious experience of childhood and to generalize. from the 
data thus obtained. The spending of forty years in a single 
pastorate, which has throughout been singularly earnest, sympa- 
thetic, and successful in its ministry to the young, is by no means 
the least efficient method of acquiring appreciation of the re- 
ligious activity of youth. It is therefore with especial pleasure 
that we are able to present the article on the Religious Experi- 
ences of Childhood, by Rev. Joseph H. Twichell of Hartford, 
the Greatheart among New England ministers, whose supreme 
privilege it has been to conduct a multitude of children to the 
gates of the Celestial City. The minister who reads will appre- 
ciate that sympathy with childhood, and sympathy with the mind 
of Christ may be as true guides to truth as the latest theories 
of psychologic pedagogics. 


One of the earliest recollections of the writer’s boyhood is the 
sign of a jeweller’s shop constructed in the form of a gigantic 
watch bearing on its face the legend “time is money.” This was 
the appeal to the inventive genius, the watchword of industrial 
progress. A later maxim of commercial and political success 
was “ money is power.” Coniston is a sermon on this text. In 
his instructive address on “ Technical Education in Relation to 
Educational Development” delivered at the last Commencement 
of the Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Mr. Charles G. Wash- 
burn, president of the corporation, very appropriately calls back 
to the adage of the father of modern science that “ knowledge 
is power.” In it he shows how intimately the commercial in- 
fluence of a nation is linked with the intelligence of its workmen 
trained in technological and trade schools. The question how 


to succeed pierces with its interrogation point the ministry as 
well as other callings. Some today are answering it along the 
line of Mr. Washburn’s address, with its appeal for the technical 
and trade school. The ministry is by no means dishonored when, 




















is meant simply the mastery of a technique without the purpose 
of original creation. Training for ministerial success is not 
altogether unrelated to training for success in other callings. 
Current thought respecting theological education is confused by 
the oscillation between the scientific, the artistic, and the technical 
phases of the profession. In this respect it feels the influence 
of discussions respecting education in general. 


The theological school has recently had thrust upon it from 
various sides varying views of the ministry. These have been 
conditioned by thinking of theology as a trade, or an art, or a 
science. The ideal minister, it is suggested, is the layman who 
in a comparatively short time has learned to do certain classes 
of things. He has learned to administer religious education, 
master linguistic and social details that shall train for produc- 
ing certain sociological results among certain classes of people, 
like the newly arrived immigrant, etc., etc. This is essentially the 
conception of ministerial education as attending a technological 
or a trade school. Then there is the clamorous insistency that 
the business of the ministry is supremely to preach. It is sug- 
gested that the Seminary fails of its duty, unless it is able 
by some pedagogic necromancy, not only like Pygmalion to 
fashion from refractory material a love-inspiring form of in- 
vincible attractiveness, but also to play the god, — to give it life 
and to endow it with the most subtile of all gifts, that of original 
thought and persuasive utterance. Here is the artistic conception 
of ministerial training. Then there is the widely heralded view 
that the chief business of the Seminary is to teach men to 
think, — to think scientifically, to think as no frail lavman could 
ever think, and to think the thoughts of God after him. Not 
simply those thoughts that have revealed themselves in the 
spheres of nature and of history, — but also, and chiefly, those 
thoughts that spring from the very heart of God’s paternal love. 
To pierce the core of the divine intellection, to know the inner- 
most communings of the divine mind with itself, till the cause 
and the methods and the purpose of God’s dealings with his 
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in some of its phases at least, it is called a trade, —if by trade 
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world shall be explicate before the mind of the scientific theo- 
logian, — this is what the Seminary must train the minister to 
do. It is not altogether strange if at times the schools of theology 
utter the Pauline sigh, “ Who is sufficient for these things?” It 
is here the question of the technological school, the art school, 
the university, and their inter-relations thrust into the field of 
theological instruction; with one marked difference, — there 
appear as yet with perhaps a single exception, no Christian men 
of large financial means who have come to possess such convic- 
tions, or prejudices, that they are disposed to back with large 
endowments institutions to carry them out. 


It is by no means surprising that under existing circumstances 
men are asking with great earnestness the fundamental question, 
“What is Christianity?” and are insisting that it shall be some- 
how defined in terms of its purpose, —the end it attains, or is 
meant to attain, in the life of humanity. For it is demanded 
that institutions which are to train men to propagate Christianity 
should first of all make plain to them that which they are to 
promulgate. There is a pretty general consensus among Ameri- 
cans, except those who claim that the Westminster Confession 
is the ultimate form of Christian truth, that the essence of Chris- 
tianity is not to be found in a changeless and static orthodoxy. 
We are not disposed to hold with the German theologian, that 
the title “ Progressive Orthodoxy” is necessarily a contradictio 
in adjecto. Professor Sterrett in his recent book, reviewed on 


-another page, observes that in the effort to get away from this 


static conception of Christianity “the first escape has been into 
ethical Christianity. The second has been that opened up by. 
Ritschl, — back to the ‘crystal Christ.’ The next escape has 
been into social ethics, or the philanthropic work of the ‘ in- 
stitutional churches,’— the service of Christ being interpreted 
as that of service to fellow men. Great and faithful as have been 
these three forms of activity, with those who have thrown off 


the incubus of orthodoxy, we find the common danger to be 
that of de-religionizing the Church.” While according to his 
view the fact is that “the essence of Christianity can never, his- 
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torically, be separated from the Christian Community. . . . Mere 
essence can never be an actuality, and, though no empirical 
actuality can ever be the absolute reality, it is the space and time 
form of the process towards this reality.” Here then we have 
Christianity conceived as the progressive faith of the church. 


Ever since its publication we have been accustomed to look 
to the Hibbert Journal as reflecting the crested wave of the tide 
of religious thought. The July number has two interesting 
articles by Congregational ministers, both looking towards a 
definition of essential Christianity. In one of them under the 
somewhat captious title, ““ Why not Face the Facts?” Rev. K. C. 
Anderson of Dundee, says that the “reports coming in from 
all parts of the world today tend to one announcement, they 
all unite their voices to preach one mighty gospel, the essential 
goodness of the world and of life: that the universe is cradled 
in love... . that it is not only a unity, but a beneficent unity ; 
that the life of man, the child of the universe, lies embosomed 
in one great life; that the essence of things is good, and the pur- 
pose and outcome good. But what is this but the confirmation 
of the essential gospel of Jesus Christ? . . . This is the eternal 
gospel of which all partial gospels are but phases.” 


Principal Forsyth of Hackney College writes reaccenting a 
theme on which he has earlier dwelt, ‘“‘ The Reality of Grace as 


” 


the be-all and end-all of Christianity,” and his paper is chiefly 
a plea for concentration on this one theme. ‘‘ Men do not deny,” 
he urges, ‘they ignore the Christian idea of God. The time’s 
demand therefore, is not for a diviner idea of God; it is for 
power to realize in experience, conduct, and thought an idea 
already more divine than we can either take home or carry 
home in practical effect. . . . The real power that is demanded by 
our actual moral condition, our sinful condition, the only God 
relevant to it, is the holy historic God in His act of judgment- 
grace — the God in Christ we inherit, given us and not discov- 
ered, given by Himself and not procured even by a son, given 


to meet our moral perdition. . . . This indispensable power is 
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given in the Cross as the spiritual fact and power in history, 
searching and judging to the last reality, gracious and saving 
to the uttermost eternity. .. The need and the core of moral 
history, as we actually find things, is Redemption — the Gracious, 
Pardoning, Delivering God.” 

Such selections do not give the proportions of Dr. Forsyth’s 
thought, but they do indicate its ictus. Here in the compass of 
less than forty pages of a current review, and emanating from a 
single small denomination in England, are set face to face views 
repecting the essence of Christianity, which if not contradictory, 
are so divergent in their emphatic notes that it is possible to dis- 
cern in them, at best, only the striking of a dissonant chord wait- 


ing to be resolved into real harmony. 


The situation in the realm of theology is not so altogether 
different from that in the realm of natural science since the 
discoveries of M. and Mme. Curie. There is criticism. 
There is discussion. There are those in both sciences who 
have already erected revolutionary systems of metaphysical 
reality which are announced as the Theology or Physics of the 
future, and they have on both sides been listened to and perhaps 
earnestly dissented from. In the mean time since the relation of 
the metaphysics of religion, its ultimate being, comes so much 
nearer to life than the metaphysics of physics, earnest and God- 
fearing people are summoning the ministry in general and the 
theological schools in particular to an instant unanimity and @ 
consuming ardor that shall overwhelm not only unfaith, but dis- 


sent as well. 


In the article of Principal Forsyth already mentioned he has 
some interesting suggestions in respect to theological education 
in which he urges attention not only to the details of biblical 
scholarship but to “the waxing import of the whole Bible.” 
“ To be original, we must be kept in vital contact with originals.” 
This suggests a difficulty in modern theological education that is 
impressing itself more and more on the seminaries. It is the 
difficulty that arises from the abandonment by the colleges of 
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Greek as an entrance requirement, and the steady decrease of 
those who pursue the study during their college course. If a 
man decides on almost any calling, except one, and decides 
upon it as late as his junior, or even his senior year in college, 
the institution will already have provided courses which will 
supply him with the prerequisites. If, however, in junior or 
senior year his conscience should summon him to the Christian 
ministry, comparatively few colleges supply him with the oppor- 
tunity to learn enough Greek intelligently to read his New 
Testament, to say nothing of the Hebrew requisite for the in- 
telligent study of the Old. 


Theological Seminaries at the present time are confronted 
with a serious difficulty in fulfilling their obligations to students 
for the ministry. On the one hand there is the clamor that too 
much time is required in learning the rudiments of Hebrew, be- 
cause thereby too little time remains for other important matters 
which the curriculum should include. The seminaries have long 
agreed to this and have in vain appealed to the colleges to pro- 
vide the opportunity to prospective students to use it so that 
such time can be spared. Soon the average candidate for the 
ministry will come to the doors of the seminary as innocent of 
the knowledge of Greek as of Hebrew. Every seminary can 
doubtless today report applications for admission to the entering 
class which bear the annotation “no Greek.” The difficulty 
grows up in part, at least, from the current conception referred 
to already, of the ministry for Christ as a sort of “trade,” re- 
quiring simply a certain rather specified technical skill for its 
successful carrying on. The medical schools, for the most part, 
admit high school graduates at the beginning of a four years’ 
course in medicine, and at the same time make such allowances 
for work done in colleges that it is possible for the college man 
who has used his opportunities to the forwarding of that end 
to graduate in medicine in three years. 


This suggests a course that it may soon be necessary for the 
BSS ? ? 


schools of theology to adopt. We have long advocated a four 
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years’ theological course as the normal. It would appear that 
the time is almost at hand when to the course must be prefaced 
a preliminary year in which shall be placed those studies which 
may fairly be regarded as preparatory to the efficient pursuit 
of theological science. At the present time it is altogether possi- 
ble for a student to present himself as a suitable candidate for 
the study of theology, who knows neither Hebrew nor Greek; 
who has no such command of any living language as to enable 
him to read anything but an English book of theology; who has 
never studied philosophy or its history, with the exception per- 
haps of the rudiments of experimental psychology. And there 
are those who protest that in three years or even less the semi- 
nary should train such to be Chrysostoms or Origens. It may 
seem that the case has been stated extravagantly. Yet the letter- 
files of any theological school would justify it to the last detail. 
The situation is simply this. Men come to the seminaries less 
and less well fitted for theological studies, and on the other hand 
the requirements of theological studies grow wider and wider 
with the expansion of the science. It would seem to be practical, 
thoroughly in accord with the methods of other professional 


schools, and well-nigh imperative that some such action should be 
taken. 
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Theology in Preaching 





THE PLACE OF THEOLOGY IN PREACHING.* 





In departing from your usual custom of assigning the address 
of this evening to distinguished scholars or ecclesiastical leaders, 
and designating instead a speaker from a busy pastorate quite 
apart from the atmosphere of the scholastic centers, the aim is, I 
assume, to get the look of the minister’s work from the stand- 
point of a toiler on the actual field. And there is inevitably a dif- 
ference of viewpoint between the vantage ground of the biblical 
scholar and that of the preacher. The work of the minister has 
not quite the same look when viewed from the academic watch 
tower as from the beaten highway where it is geared and put on 
the road. The theory and the concrete reality do not exactly 
match as the face in the glass. 

Theological training is far more sane and practical now than 
in some of the decades of the old century, but in those rather 
distant sixties our theological armor needed some careful re- 
adjustment, and when put to the test brought us some mortify- 
ing disillusionments. But since then many things have happened. 
Much water has been running under the theological bridge; and 
some of it never to return. It has not been an easy thing to 
teach theology, or to preach the gospel for the past third of a 
century. It has not been a favorable time for dogmatism or for 
ex cathedra dialectics. All our beliefs have been in the melting 
pot. Many ecclesiastical heirlooms have been rather roughly 
handled and some of them have been sent to the lumber lofts. 
We have been revising our creeds at a great rate. We have 
been fighting shy of the theological zone. We have been releas- 
ing our fury upon dogma. We have been actually trying to get 
on with a creedless Christianity. We have been smitten with 
the love of indefiniteness and have more than half persuaded 
ourselves that the age of theological formulas has gone by. The 


* An address delivered at the Graduation Exercises at Hartford Theological Seminary, 
May 30, 1906. 
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French Director’s hysteria has been shared by many, who thought 
in his panic over the collapse of theology that by throwing over- 
board miracles and retaining a couple of doctrines, Christianity 


might manage to survive. To which we will not wholly disagree ° 


if he will allow us to choose our two doctrines with their ramifica- 
tions and interrelations. This has been an age of euphuisms, 


The dove, it has been suggested, has been “ getting into the eagle’s 


0 


nest ’’** and has been doing some finely cadenced cooing. It has 
been a great age for gospels that do not offend; an age of pocket 
creeds which, while not wounding the sensitive decrier of dogma, 
have been impotent before the gigantic evils of the world. We 
have been minimizing sin and confronting it with an impotent 
Christ who has been described as having been “ born of poesy, 
suffered under philosophy and raised again in the minds of 
those possessed with the desire of doing good.’ Of course I do 
not speak for the theological school where your teachers have 
been building the good ship staunch and strong with every 
article of its multifarious furnishings riveted down with clamps 
and screws of steel. But out there where we pastors come from 
many have not been dealing with the compacted positives of 
faith. And I assure you it has been a hard time to teach a 
reasoned and assured theology or to preach the gospel of Jesus 
Christ to people who decry dogma and want smooth things 
preached to them. 

I do not want to alarm these young preachers, but I say 
deliberately that there is no man so tempted to unfaithfulness 
to truth; no man in such exigent danger of losing his soul, as 
the minister of Jesus Christ. The temptation is enormous to be 
cowardly, to be treacherous to his commission; to modify his 
message, to shade it down to the conventional standard, to let 
other people especially of the undogmatic temperament dictate 
the kind of gospel they want dealt out to them. The tempta- 
tion is real. De Maistre said that in early life he had the inten- 
tion of being a preacher but happening to become a religious 
man, he gave it up. We have been passing through a zone of 
this thing ourselves, when the temptation to believe nothing has 
been very great; when the temptation to hack and hew at the 





* Principal Foreyth. 
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great redemptive purpose of God, to comb it to a thread or a 
hair, has been pressing and insistent. This age has been the 
happy hunting ground of semireligious fads and half true fan- 
tasies foisted by the cheap charlatans and the wily martinets 
who will tell you to think the world of sin out of existence, put 
yourself in tune with the infinite, and remand all redemptive 
measures to the rubbish heaps. 

And yet after all this revolt against creeds and dogma— 
this talk about the tyranny of the dead hand and the fatuity of 
living on “cut straw five hundred years old”; after all our 
frantic effort to dispense with theology, and our mortifying 
failures to coin a vacuum into good working forces; all signs 
fail if there is not rising the demand for the authoritative voice 
of the old days. It is the confident belief of many who have 
an understanding of the times that the age of the theologian is 
at hand, and as a consequence the age of the great and authorita- 
tive preacher of the gospel of Jesus Christ. We believe the time 
of the great preacher and of the great theologian has come and 
come insistently, and they come in company. 

It goes without saying that great preaching only breaks out 
of the deep rich soil of a great theology. The age of great 
preachers has always been the age of great religious beliefs. 
Preaching to be robust, trenchant, down reaching, soul searching, 
will compelling, life moulding, must be theological, dogmatic, 
authoritative. The great preaching has always and only been 
done by the theological athletes, by men who believed something, 
by men who were saturated and steeped with the spiritual cer- 
titudes. By men who could think God’s thoughts after him and 
thread their way through that ordered plan by which God 
saves the world to the glory of his grace. We notice, if we have 
read any history, that the notable spiritual world movements and 
upheavals have all been inspired by great convictions of truth. 
From the Apostolic age to the Augustinian; from the Reforma- 
tion to the Puritan, they have been theological ages. The great 
epochs have been theological; the great revivals have been 
doctrinal; the notable revolutions have been driven under the 
lash of great moral and doctrinal convictions. 
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It ia fatal mistake to suppose that a minister or church 
can get on without a theology. An individual, it has been said, 


‘ 


may get on with religion, but “a church must have dogma.” 
Its vitality will ebb if you devitalize its creed; or cut it down 
to the vanishing point. The world with its great heart hunger, 
with its corroding misery, is not going to make large place for 
the clerical invertebrate who goes to his work mumbling his 
half-beliefs and disseminating his unreasoned opinions; throw- 
ing out his theological conjectures like half spans that rest on 
no solid piers in mid stream and reach no further shores of as- 
sured certitude. This doctrinal timidity that brings truth to its 
lowest terms and combs the gospel to a thread produces no 
thoroughbreds for the pulpit, I notice. No moral inspirations are 
going to come out of pulpits hesitant and apologetic whose oc- 
cupants are sure of nothing and wallow perpetually in a sea of 
negations. 

It may be true that men were called by the Master in the 
beginning who were without a definite and reasoned theology, 
but we notice that those rudimentary beliefs, hazy and indefinite, 
did not remain in their rudimentary stages. They were not long 
in snapping their girdles and finding new and larger measures; 
they quickly expanded into a comprehensive system of correlated 
doctrines, into whose depths one of the primitive teachers tells 
us the angels desire to look. These men would not have spread 
Christianity over Western Asia and Europe had they preached 
some new ethical ideals, a trifle better than the prevailing 
Stoicism, or had they told some pretty legends about a brilliant 
young Syrian who subdued his will and died at the place of the 
skull a victim to his nation’s prejudice. The church did not go 
to these Mediterranean peoples with a batch of moral maxims 
touched with emotion, as Matthew Arnold suggests; but with a 
reasoned system of beliefs that bore down in discomfiture and 
defeat the proud philosophies and religious cults which had for 
centuries held the European mind in thrall. 

Of course there is place made for the creedless, even in the 
Biblical revelation. There is good succulent pasture for those 


who eschew doctrine and go into panic at the suggestion of dogma. 
There is always the undogmatic epistle of James, where they can 
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ruminate undisturbed by the specters of doctrine, though there are 
peaks that rise fearfully near the dogmatic sky line; and there 
are also the charming idyls of the book of Ruth and of Esther, 
and the moralistic truisms of the wisdom literature, all of which 
will make little demand upon the higher arches of the brain. 
But if you are going to gird up your loins and in true workman- 
like fashion go through your Bibles from cover to cover, you will 
find an orderly system of truth that goes before and makes possible 
the practice of the moralities. You will find Jesus oracular, 
dogmatic, and severely authoritative ; and you will find Paul deal- 
ing with a cosmos of spiritual certitude quite as orderly as the 
scientist’s scheme of nature; and Peter up to his eyes in theology, 
and John wrathfully belaboring the deniers of the fundamental 
and his list is a long one. 





articles of the Christian faith 

The value of an accredited creed depends not on whether a 
man can be religious without one but whether he can put his 
religion to any serviceable use without definite convictions and 
beliefs which find for him his program of procedure. Can his 
Lord and Master who spoke openly to men, and never breathed 
the spirit of the agnostic in any utterance of his tongue, use the 
man who cannot think his great thoughts after him, a man who 
is draining out every suggestion of dogma and is perpetually 
reducing Christianity to the irreducible minimum. The most 
pitiable spectacle we have, and the sight is not uncommon to 
us out in the world, is the preacher gyrating up and down in an 
exhausted receiver, dealing in negations, hesitant and stam- 
mering, likely as not pirouetting through the world on one or 
two selected beliefs, dealing out scraps and pulpit prettinesses, 
enforcing a few of the “pink pieties” and evening party moral- 
ities that dredge the depths of no man’s soul and inspire no 
great spiritual endeavors. We stand amazed at such men’s 
ignorance of the message they are sent to master and proclaim, 
and are no longer surprised that John Stuart Mill should in his 
haste, as he might have done in his leisure, put ministers among 
the uneducated classes. 

No, the real preacher, certainly the great preacher, must be a 
theologian. He must first know and then declare the whole 


counsel of God; he must build on the foundation of the apostles 
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and prophets, who were no theological agnostics ; he must get hold 
of the great truths which in orderly array took the heart of the 
ancient peoples by storm and have been the creative forces 
beneath every great spiritual epoch and era in wrenching the 
life of the world out of its old grooves and finding for it new 
channels. 

And a great theology has never been so near any age as it 
is, we believe, near our own. The Scriptures have been in the 
furnace and are emerging without the singe of fire upon any of 
their elemental or essential truths. The historic vindication of 
the truth of Christianity is completer than ever before, while 
nature has been strangely in our time dropping her veils and 
growing more and more transparent. The physical universe 
has expanded in our time into immeasurable distances on every 
hand, out of which God has been strangely breaking forth upon 
us; the lancet windows which natural science has fashioned for 
us have widened out into such expansive outlooks that we can 
all but see the sweeping folds of God’s garment and touch its 
hem in a way the old creed makers were unable to do. In view 
of the new light upon Scripture and upon the vastly expanded 
physical universe and the profounder knowledge of the nature of 
man we may dare believe that theology stands at this moment 
at a hundred doors with a bunch of keys at her girdle that will 
admit her to a wider world than has hitherto been explored. If 
the old awe born of superstition or of half beliefs has been 
dropping away a new wonder has come to birth at the extent 
and mystery of the spiritual cosmos and out of that enlargement 
of knowledge a greater theology will be born; and a new and 
nobler type of preaching will be in reach. For only men who 
have grasped the great order of God and thought through his 
great purposes for the world will preach with passion. A man 
with a little universe and a whittled away theology, a devitalized 
Bible, a merely human saviour, and a redemptive system out of 
which everything that is really redemptive has been drained 
away will never preach a heart compelling gospel. ‘‘ They that 
wonder shall reign” is one of the unrecorded sayings of our 
Lord; and certainly the preacher who does not see truth enough 
to make him wonder and hold his soul in awe is not headed 
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toward great preaching. Carlyle well says “the man who does 
not wonder and habitually wonder and worship, even though he 
be president of a hundred royal societies and carries a whole 
Mechanic Celeste and Hegel's philosophy in his single head is 
but a pair of spectacles behind which there is no eye. Better 
to live in a cottage and wonder at everything than in Warwick 
Castle and wonder at nothing.’’ And the preacher is to be pitied 
who can stand before the might and majesty of nature or before 
the greater magnitudes of grace which caught the apostle’s spirit 
into rapture, who saw the heights, depths, and lengths, and 
breadths of the love of God which passeth knowledge, and lifted 
his head in wondering ecstasy exclaiming “ O the depths of the 
riches both of the knowledge and wisdom of God! How unsearch- 
able are his judgments and his ways past finding out; for who 
hath known the mind of the Lord and who hath been his 
counsellor? for of him and through him and to him are all 
things to whom be glory forever,’ — the man who cannot in some 
measure share this spirit of wonder, awe, reverent admiration, has 
put the passion of the great preacher out of his reach. No, it is 
not from too much theology the church suffers but from far too 
little. It is not from too much dogmatism and authority the 
pulpit is weak but from the lack of the positive note and the 
authoritative accent born of great convictions of the larger truth. 

But at this point we may be met with the question, Can we 
have a great theology or any theology at all? On the extreme 
left we are told that the chair of theology has been vacated, the 
doors have been closing behind us, the footlights are out and 
the curtain has been rung down. After destroying the idea and 
possibility of a special revelation, after leveling the old Himalayas 
of doctrine and flattening the theological landscape to a plain, 
they tell us that the hope of reconstruction is vain. Since there 
have been no breakings forth of God upon us at all, and since it 
has been proved that ours and other ethnic faiths are but 
struggles of the unaided mind into the upper ether, a mere 
human search after God if haply they may find him; since finding 
that there have been no approaches of God to us, nothing remains 
but the staking off of the spiritual frontiers a partitionment of the 
field and an establishment of the racial boundaries. But if, as again 
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we claim, we have a special revelation that throttled in its cradle 
mightier antagonists and better ethnic faiths than existing nations 
know; a revelation that draws the veil from the face of God and 
answers every question upon man’s relation to God and man’s sin, 
redemption, and ultimate destiny, we believe it embodies great 
spiritual laws that can be thought out and thought through, laws 
that assure definiteness and certainty for an orderly system of be- 
liefs. 

What is to be that theology depends upon the equipment and 
furnishing of the theologian. Just now we are, or rather have 
been, at the mercy of the historical student. In our time the his- 
toric spirit has been exploring origins and methods of revelation, 
and it has been this historic spirit in certain of its schools that has 
been loud in its proclamation of the impossibility of definite and 
final reconstruction. The historical spirit has done us valuable 
service which the theologian is first to acknowledge; it has made 
some of the old thinking impossible and irrecoverable, but it has 
overworked the contention for the non-historicity of the record of 
revelation, and understated the place of personality as an instru- 
ment of revelation. A historic revelation is made through men; 
God hath spoken in sundry times and divers manners to the fathers 
by the prophets and through his Son. Humanity fleshed and 
full blooded has surely been rich enough to furnish vehicles for the 
transmission of the will and mind of God, without resorting in 
quite so large a measure as is claimed to the romancing spirit 
which has drawn upon its imagination to supply underpinning and 
trellis support for the truth revealed. We shall probably reflesh 
and re-embody some of these stalking ghosts of history and find 
that there were really warm heart-beats behind their breasts very 
nearly like our own. The historic spirit has put us very largely 
in its debt; but we would insist upon the plus sign when we are 
seeking for our future theologian. Faith and vision and experi- 
ence are indispensable for the equipment of the theologian. A 
student of the mere outsides of revelation may miss the whole sub- 
stance and essence of a divine revelation. The historic spirit can 


chase all the angels of supernaturalism back into heaven, and beat 
down the great revelation into commonplace ; but joined with faith 
and vision, and a profound experience of the gospel to redeem a 
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soul from sin, it can rear those Alpine summits again. Men who 
have been dredged to their depths by the gospel and know by ex- 
perience and conviction the grace of God are alone furnished for 
the constructive work of the theologian. 


Now in discussing the preacher and his theology and the re- 
lation of theology to great preaching let me call your attention 
briefly to some of the salient points of a working theology that 
the preacher must be reasonably sure about if he is going to carry 
to the world a real gospel. 

And first there is the doctrine of sin. Sin, or the preaching of 
it, is not a gospel of good news, but it is the concrete thing the 
gospel has to face and deal with. We need to measure the 
reach of the evil with which we have always to contend, for the 
gospel has no effective appeal to make to men except through the 
consciousness of sin. With a righteous man or world Christianity 
has nothing to do. Sinners are the class Christ calls to re- 
pentance ; it was sin with which Jesus had always and everywhere 
to do. And it is with sin that theology must deal — perhaps for 
our time must freshly define. No doubt the doctrine is beaten 
into the thinking of the student of divinity with thoroughness, and 
no logic can find a flaw in the argument; but when he gets out 
where some of us come from he will find some theories of sin 
that would not pass muster in the lecture room of a theological 
seminary. We have in our time some very small definitions of 
sin, some delightful euphuisms and some jaunty and jocund op- 
timisms that have taken the old severities out of the word. It is 
acknowledged in some quarters as a rather inconvenient survival ; 
an inheritance from some low-browed, hirsute ancestors of ours, 
from whom nothing better could be expected. Though the sur- 
vivals are quite out of proportion with the originating cause. In 
other quarters, out of ear shot of your theological professors here, 
it is regarded now as a distinct creation of the mind having no 
reality, to be thought out of existence and passed as you passed 
your shadow on the street yesterday. The jaunty optimist ignores 
it by shutting his eyes and saying with Mr. Emerson “ this is a 
pretty good world after all;” or with Mr. Browning “ God’s in his 
heaven, all’s right with the world.” We have been very busy in 
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our time in untwisting the darkness out of life and in banishing 
the religion of fear and calling off all the terrors of the old yes- 
terdays. And yet we notice that all the fine optimisms prevalent 
do not stop the flow of the great river of misery and death through 
the world, and in the absence of adequate pulpit warning we are 
leaving it to the poets and novelists to make its presence known. 

There are pulpits squeamish about the very mention of the word 
sin, lest it start the hiss of the old serpent, and so the word is clad 
in plush and velvet that no offense be given. Forgetful it would 
seem that Jesus had incessantly, if not wholly, to do with sin, al- 
ways measuring himself against its tremendous power and speak- 
ing five words about its retributory consequences where he spoke 
one about heaven. Ruskin, who is always preaching, looking with 
blazing eyes out into the black evil of the world, says, “ the fierce- 
ness against sin is the very life of the church and the toleration of 
sin is the dying down of the lamp.” When you get heart-weary 
of looking into the scars and gashes of sin upon its victims, the re- 
morseless grind of its never resting machinery, which you have 
only to open your eyes to see, take up your Milton and let him 
guide you through its gulfs of darkness, and your Dante and let 
him conduct you through its fiery circles, or take your Apocalypse 
and see this gigantic world power, horned, and hoofed, and eagle- 
taloned, welcoming innocence on the threshold and, after its work 
of brutal spoliation, sending it from life by the rubbish chutes. 
Or if you do not want to study it in its more brutal forms let the 
Revelator show you the woman of scarlet, bedecked with jewels, 
crowned with gold, with the lure and witchery which sweeps into 
her train those who would not be driven by brutality but whose 
blood is later found in her clotted robe, which hides every form of 
uncleanness. Read your Shakespeare, ye who think sin a baga- 
telle. 

Or if we do not want to go far afield we may explore the dark 
gulfs in our own nature, the unexplored hinterland, that wild 


country of the soul which dragons haunt and in which beasts 
kennel and serpents hiss if we have not opened them fully to the 
Spirit’s cleansing. What know multitudes of this wild country of 
the soul with which the redemption of Jesus deals and which you 
are to mediate. The preacher must know this tremendous tragedy 
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of sin which is always on the boards if he would glimpse that 
mighty tragedy of the gospel, the tragedy of the place of the skull. 
“A wild strange flame rages in human nature,” says Horace 
Bushnell, “that is surpassed by no tragedy, nor epic, nor by all 
tragedies and epics put together. In the soul’s secret chambers 
there are Fausts more subtile than Faust; Hamlets more mys- 
terious than Hamlet; Lears more distracted and desolate than 
Lear; wills that do what they allow not, and what they would not 
do; wars in members, bodies of death to be carried as in Paul; wild 
horses of the mind governed by no reins; subtilties of cunning 
plausibilities, of seeming virtues writ in letters of fire heaving 
thoughts under the brimstone; more of revenges, pains of wrong 
and of sympathy, of suffering wrong; aspirations that have lost 
carriage ; hates, loves, beautiful dreams and tears, all these acting 
at cross purposes and representing the broken order of the mind.” 
And it is this wild inner disorder — this “ Call of the Wild” — 
that you preachers will have to deal with and your message will 
have to confront. And perhaps the real tragedy of it all is in the 
unconsciousness of your jocund optimist who, because God is in 
heaven, believes all is right with the world. And then add to 
this human nature’s crowning self-dishonor, the sin of caring 
nothing for divine love and remedial helps and agencies, keeping 
God at bay, and that fine stroke of moral insanity which debars 
him from crossing the soul’s frontier to claim his own; the sin 
that refuses forgiveness and the audacity which claims in the 
name of unbelief to be able to make a better life than Jesus 
Christ can help a man to live. 

Now this is one side of our work; we must see and know the 
ubiquity, the omnipotence, the audacity of the titanic power of 
sin. You can never get the measure of the cross till you measure 
the vast expanse of the field on which the cross is laid. If the 
evil is unimportant, then the redemption is unimportant ; but if sin 
is high tragedy you may expect its full corollary in redemption. 

And now let me ask, as I hasten to conclude, have we a gospel 
that works redemptively in these deep, wide grooves of sin? If 
we can find it we have found our equipment. And here the 
preacher needs to know his message. This awful tragedy of sin 
must be matched by a power unto salvation. This universal race 
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experience of evil must be confronted by a universal, a race, re- 
demption. If the race is in slavery and under condemnation a 
Redeemer must be found who, morticed at the heart of humanity, 
can find for it its recoveries and its new becomings. And this 
power of recovery runs back and focuses in a Person. Who was 
He? is the question that theology must ask and answer. Our age 
has been hesitant here. It has been trying desperately to find 
small definitions for Jesus Christ and yet preserve the sanity of 
the gospel. Which is impossible from the way we have been back 
shelving some of the pretentious books from the theologic press 
before the printer’s ink was dry upon them. We have been trying 
to match the sin, the misery, the sorrow, and death of the world 
with an inadequate remedy and we have found that the sin and 
misery of the world do not budge before a Christ that can be put 
into small formulas. Vinet says Strauss failed to understand the 
greatness of the personality of Jesus Christ, and that Renan 
was too small for his subject, and I fear there is much modern 
thinking against which the same charge can be laid. No cheap 
talk about Christ’s teacherhood and exampleship is going to solve 
the problems of sin. Renan’s Christ cannot redeem the world, 
nor Strauss’ Christ, nor Theodore Parker’s Christ, nor Mr. Emer- 
son’s Christ, nor Schmiedel’s Christ. Young men coming to their 
work knowing only the light touch of a humanitarian Christ upon 
the world do not know what a world harrowed by sin and fur- 
rowed with the ploughshare of an irredeemable misery actually 
needs. 

Everything depends on who Jesus Christ is. Sin, grief, mis- 
ery, guilt, sorrow, death, change color the moment you get your 
definition of Jesus Christ. With a little Christ the whole gospel 
story is eviscerated; church history is a tangle of inextricable 
confusion and the historic experience of all the centuries is but a 
mass of unintelligible data. Whatever be the small and blunder- 
ing thinking our age has been doing, here, at least, is a Being great 
enough to divert the worship of the ages on its way to God and 
appropriate it to himself; great enough to draw the greatest 
spirits of history to his feet; great enough to mould the virile, com- 
manding peoples of the world; great enough to inspire the whole 
mass of the spiritual life of these nineteen centuries ; great enough 
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to build around his name the immense charities and philanthropies 
which have so materially lessened the miseries of the world; great 
enough to be the greatest in the greatest of spheres, which is the 
religious life of men; great enough to open the kingdom of God to 





all believers, — after which it vindicates the sanity of no man to be 
here, pointing the small end of the telescope upon him, to sink 
him to the ranks or to place him in line with the founders of what 
are called the great religions of the world. Whoever he be, 
he has certainly been doing the work which only God can do. 
Settle the question of who is he, and you settle every other ques- 
tion: miraculous birth, miraculous work, imperial claim to world 
empire ; power to mediate between the world and God, the power 
to control the destinies of all men. Answer that question wrongly 
or inadequately and all these and a hundred related questions tan- 
gle themselves up in inextricable confusion. Answer the ques- 
tion rightly and all these facts about his work and influence upon 
the world find their nice articulations with one another and with 
him. 

After this question is another, What did he do for the world? 
He tells us and his spokesmen tell us, he came on a mission 
to the world’s sin. Not to pronounce some Addisonian essays 
or exert a gentle moral suasion and set us a little better copy 
than others have furnished for imitation. But to deal with 
that which is deepest in human experience, guilt, misery, death. 
To match the tragedy of the world’s guilt and sin with the 
greater tragedy of redemption. Deep calleth unto deep. We 
are, at the cross, at the place where two mighty seas meet. To 
those who know the actual universe, even who know their own 
hearts, something must be done about sin. Things do not come 
right by being let alone. God does not pass over and condone 
sin ; he passes over nothing that wears the look of sin, he condones 
nothing. The universe is too compactly jointed; too thickly 
arteried by the meridians of law to pass transgression on its 
way. Forgiveness is not provided for in the constitution of 
things; it is not independent of redemptive economies. It is 
the one thing not provided for in the constitution of things. 
Plato thought God could not forgive, and he was right from his 


standpoint ; but he did not know the cross. There is nothing in 
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natural theology to save Caiaban or wash the red right hand of 
the guilty Queen. The Scriptures emphasize the extreme dif- 
ficulty of forgiveness: as unknown in other religions. Who is 
like unto thee that pardoneth iniquity, that passeth by the trans- 
gression of his heritage. It is the one awe-filling fact to apostolic 
minds. O the depth of the riches, both of the wisdom and the 
knowledge of God, in finding the remedy. 

No cheap, costless redemption will do for the soul that 
has tasted the bitterness of sin, nor for the God whose holy order 
is invaded. The ethical nature of God is matched by the ethical! 
nature of man, and what does not satisfy the nature of one does 
not satisfy the nature of the other. The indignation of the soul’s 
moral nature against its own sin does not stand over against the 
easy connivance or complaisance of the ethical nature of God. 
No man with an unrestful conscience is going to take up with an 
easy and cheap redemption. Nor can he count upon the in- 
difference, or the effusive and emotional grace, that pardons 
without conditions. No, no easy redemptions will avail. Silver 
and gold do not furnish the currency that circulates here. The re- 
demption that deals exhaustively with a sinful world-condition 
must follow sin into the realm of the universal order and into all 
the wild country of the soul and into all the deep death king- 
doms. God is himself at the center and source of the ethical or- 
der of the world, and since the universe is moral and sin invades 
it something must be done about it. In law God is alive, says 
Dr. Dale, and if law is the mode of the divine action and God is 
identified with the whole order of the world, then moral prob- 
lems emerge with which redemptive economies must deal. And 
this is a problem, says Dr. Chalmers, fit for God. Any atone- 
ment that is merely subjective and which disregards these emerg- 
ing problems will never satisfy the ethical nature of either man 
or God. If God has the same indignation against sin that the 
conscience has; and if the conscience loathes sin and the agent 
of it, which is ourself, then we had better believe that God has 
the same indignation we have ourselves, and, if so, the atonement 


‘must confront that indignation, as we believe it does. 


We have been hearing much in our time about the uncondi- 
tioned love of God, as if God’s love could ever be uncon- 
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ditioned. But love is not ** love at all unless it is holy.”* Jesus, 
standing in the shadow of the cross and mediating for man, is 
aface with a righteous Father, a holy Father, and not a weak and 
nerveless Fatherhood that condones sin. The death of Christ 
was a judgment pronounced upon sin. Jesus Christ there rep- 
resents himself as handling great sin problems dealing with sin 
and with sin’s vast and far-reaching relationships, meeting sin’s 
defiance of all ethical laws with crushing and annihilating judg- 
ment. We are not let off easily, and no easy redemptions, that 
take no account of these wide-reaching relations of transgression, 
will ever capture the heart of the world, or send men to the ends 
of the earth to publish them. Because he, the Lamb of God, 
bore the sin of the world and bore it away in our behalf, and for 
us men, and our salvation it is that we have something to tell 
men that will spell-bind them after all these sweet-scented 
nostrums about getting into tune with the infinite by our unaided 
efforts have run their course and been forgotten. No little 
atonement creeds that you can crowd into a nutshell and carry 
in your vest pockets, will ever break the titanic power of sin or 
win the stubborn will of man. No theories that do not trawl 
the lower deeps of the soul where sin hides and huddles and hus- 
bands its strength for the fatal spring, can ever develop great 
spiritual life in the churches, inspire great sacrifices, prompt great 
heroisms, or effect a new birth of life. No one is going to take 
on the sacrificial spirit until he sees the supreme sacrifice in 
the cross. No one is going to the world’s end to proclaim a 
natural theology or an unconditioned forgiveness which was just 
as true before Christ came, if true at all; and no awakening of 
the conscience of the world will come till you can tell men that 
Christ died for the world, for the whole world, and hath brought 
in a race redemption that touches the destiny of all men, after 
they have seen the revealing light and made choice or refused to 
make choice of the eternal goodness. We shall make no effective 
appeal to the heart of humanity till we can declare that this holy 
love put itself in every man’s place and bore his sin and died that 
he might live. There is a legend of the saints how a band of 
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the Franciscans stood, after their completed life work, before 
the throne of their Lord with their lips stained with crimson, 
And when the Master was asked the meaning of the crimson lips, 
he said, “ These are the great preachers of my cross, for the story 
of my redeeming love only ccmes with power over lips red with 
my outpoured blood.’’ Many preachers of our time will not stand 
before their Lord with the crimson stain on their lips, because 
they have strained the life blood out of their theology — who find 
all they know of the gospel in the parable of the prodigal son 
and the Sermon on the Mount, and have forgotten that there is 
one mediator between God and man, Christ Jesus, the righteous 
one, who is the propitiation for our sins and for the sins of the 
whole world. 

A religious teacher was asked what he thought of Prof. 
Seeley’s Ecce Homo, and replied, “ What does the book think of 
Jesus Christ?” Jesus Christ is the measure of all values. What 
place we give him and his cross will determine our ministry. 
This question he asked, Whom do men say that I, the Son of 
Man, am? And when the full, resonant answer came, Thou 
art the Son of God, he said, now I can build my church with 
men and by men of this faith, and the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against it. Does your theology give you a great and re- 
deeming Christ; bearing and bearing away the sin of the world, 
with all power in earth and in heaven in his hands? Or does 
your theology give you a little Christ, shorn of infinite power, 
unable to work miracles, as some of our noisy little skeptics tell 
us, and, I am sorry to say, some of our ministers tell us, unable 
to atone for the sins of the world and, of course, unable to con- 
quer his guaranteed kingdom. Is your Christ a weak Christ, 
like the Christ of medieval art, unable to take the guidance of the 
faith of the world; or is he the Christ of the prophets, bearing 
on his shoulders the government; or the Christ of John, with 
face shining as the sun, whose voice is as the sound of many 
waters, able to measure his strength against the great world 
powers of evil and overcome them. Are you going to tell men 
that the whole world’s sin has met its match in him who brought 
in a perfect offering on behalf of all sinful souls, and that in his 
name can be preached the forgiveness of sins and a place among 
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the justified? Then you will show yourselves God’s men, Christ's 
ambassadors, through whom he will pour a torrent of his redemp- 
tive power upon men. Only men knowing the gospel to its 
heart of fire can sound its saving note. Legend tells us that at 
the closed castle gate there hung a magic horn which only the 
heir of the palace, who was an exile, could sound. Many es- 
sayed to send the breath of heaven through it, but in vain. At 
length the heir returned and, placing it to his lips, sounded the 
long, loud note that rang through all the valleys and the high 
hills, at which the gate tlew back upon its hinges and the son en- 
tered into his own. This age waits impatiently the coming of 
the men who can sound this great gospel note, before which the 
gates of the kingdom will open to all believers. The world waits 
for the prophetic voice and the authoritative mandate able to 
sound God's full, rounded message of grace and salvation; for 
men of the positive faith, who know in whom they have believed 
and in whom all men may believe, and when these men come the 
gates of Mansoul will be carried by assault and the massive de- 
fenses of evil will topple and fall. 

Before the monstrous wrong he sets him down 

One man against a stone walled city of sin. 

For Centuries those walls have been a-building. 

Smooth porphyry they slope and coldly glass 

The flying storm and wheeling sun. No chink, 

No crevice lets the thinnest arrow in; 

He fights alone and from the frowning ramparts 

A thousand evil faces gibe and jeer him. 

Let him lie down and die. Where is the right? 

And where is justice in a world like this? 

But by and by the earth shakes herself impatient 

And down in one great roar of ruin crash 

Watch tower and citadel and battlements, 

When the red dust has cleared the lonely soldier 

Stands with strange thoughts beneath the friendly stars. 

SAMUEL H. Howe. 
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MAN’S SHARE IN THE ATONEMENT. 





There are many different aspects of the Atonement, which 
lead to various definitions, and man’s share in the Atonement 
has as many different statements. We may take our stand at 
Calvary and hear Christ’s words, “It is finished,” regarding 


them as appiying to the Atonement. “The chastisement of 
our peace was laid upon him, and by his stripes we are healed;” 
he “bare our sins in his body upon the tree;” “the Lamb of 


God, that taketh away the sins of the world.” From this point 
of view man’s share in the Atonement is that of the provoking 
cause; our sins nailed Christ to the cross; our guilt made neces- 
sary the paying of this tremendous price. 

But a work of Christ is still going on; “ He ever liveth to 
make intercession for us.” The familiar hymn of Charles Wes- 
ley represents him as presenting before the Father his “ five 
bleeding wounds,” and thus effecting on God’s part what Paul 
styles the “ reconciliation.” Unless God did accept the work of 
Christ, unless it was thus made continuously effective by the 
continuance in Christ’s love and prayer of all that for which 
Calvary stands, the Atonement certainly could not be consid- 
ered as accomplished. It would be as a bridge that made a 
beginning across the river, but never reached the other side, 
and therefore never became a bridge. Here again man’s share 
in the Atonement is characteristically that of a beneficiary ; the 
full energies of Calvary are still at work for us; Christ’s prayers 
are even now ascending, and thus making sure for us a welcome 


as we approach our God. 

But the figure of the bridge is just as applicable to man as 
to God. If man never responded, if he who was lifted up 
utterly failed to draw men unto himself, man and God would 
still be separate, not “at one,” and the “ at-one-ment ” would be 
a failure on that side. Man must “look and live.” He must 
apply the blood and be cleansed. He must become actively and 
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effectively a recipient. “Turn ye, turn ye, for why will ye die.” 
And that this turning requires not only something worthy to be 
called effort, but something that is distinctly a supreme spiritual 
effort, more than that, a habit supreme among his habits of ef- 
fort, any man who has honestly tried to accept and follow Christ 
knows full well. If by the Atonement we mean the actual 
making “‘ at one”’ of God and man, man’s share in the Atonement 
takes its place as of immense importance; it is indeed the business 
of his life, so far as he and Christ are concerned. 

But he and Christ are not the only ones concerned. God 
loved the world, and Christ died for all men, “not wishing that 
any should perish, but that all should come to repentance.” 
If a mere handful of men is saved, and these men are content to 
be a pitiable minority of the human race, what becomes of Christ’s 
proud title, the “ Saviour of the World”? Is it possible that such 
a comparative failure could fulfill the prophecy, “ He shall see in 
the travail of his soul, and be satisfied”? Evidently man’s share 
in the Atonement is not fully stated when we say that he is under 
obligation humbly and gratefully to receive for himself. “ Let 
him that heareth say, Come;” “ go ye out and constrain them to 
come in.” Standing at this point of view, we see that man’s 
share in the Atonement includes the evangelization of the world; 
yes, much more than a mere proclamation of the Gospel as a 
chance for men ready to accept it. It means argument, persua- 
sion, appeal, every form of influence man can devise and put into 
operation. “As though God were entreating by us, we beseech 
you on behalf of Christ, be ye reconciled to God.” By this time 
man’s share in the Atonement becomes so important, so neces- 
sary, that it can be considered as a continuation of Christ’s work; 
“as the Father hath sent me, even so send I you.” And because 
we can preach a dying and risen Saviour, as Christ could not, our 
success in extending the beneficent results of Christ’s great work 
can go far beyond anything possible to him in the days of his 
flesh ; ““ Greater works than these shall ye do, because I go unto 
the Father.” Man is now seen not only as “ God’s building,” he 
is “a worker together with God.” 

Let us consider with some spiritual detail the experience in- 
volved in thus bringing men to Christ. We believe in Christ, we 
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desire to have them believe in Christ; we have life in Christ, we 
long to see the same life in them. But life comes only from pre- 
ceding life. In this case Christ imparts His life to the willing 
soul; but He uses means, He depends upon an intermediary. 
We must, therefore, have a life strong enough to be vitalizing, to 
be “ contagious ”’; and this life of ours must be brought into con- 
tact with them so that the contagion may be effective. Our faith 
must kindle theirs ; otherwise ‘‘ how shall they believe? ”’ 

This faith exercised in behalf of others, this faith that the God 
who saved us can save them, this faith in man that he is made for 
God and is salvable, is in the truest sense vicarious. Anyone 
familiar with rescue mission work can match this story concerning 
Mrs. Ballington Booth. Laboring with a girl of the streets, the 
girl’s desperate reply was, ‘I have no faith in myself, that I can 
ever be a good woman.” The swift answer came, “Oh yes, you 
surely can; I have faith for you.” The interview terminated with 
no apparent results, but years afterward Mrs. Booth learned that 
her faith had roused the dormant energies of the sinning soul; 
and, because Mrs. Booth believed in her, she believed in herself, 
and sought the Saviour to whom she had been pointed. 

No less obvious is it that in work at the opposite extreme, in 
the training of the family, in the processes of Christian nurture 
upon which many of us depend almost exclusively today, it is 
again a matter of vicarious faith. The children literally accept 
the faith of their fathers. The many men and women who can 
remember no time in their earliest years when they did not pray 
and try to do the will of God, are even more indebted to their 
parents for this communication of faith than they are for their 
physical being. And Christians need to have faith for other 
people’s children as well.as their own. Evidently if the faith of 


the church is ever to conquer the world, it must be a faith for 
man as well as in God, a faith that our next door neighbor and 
the man on the other side of the world can be saved, “ must be 
saved,” to use Peter’s vigorous phrase. Christ had such faith in 
man and for man; and by His faith man now climbs to God. 
And that faith of Christ’s must be interpreted by the church ; the 
church in behalf of the world must exercise vicariously the same 
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faith, and so far forth must share in Christ’s atoning work, if 
that work is to be generally effective. 

But we can go farther than that, and we must go farther. 
Men never will see the need of faith in a Saviour, save as they see 
the need of being saved. In other words, there must be some 
consciousness of sin, some understanding of its deadliness, or at 
least of its damage, or men will simply be heedless of salvation. 
How is this sense of sin to be aroused? A study of the situation 
soon makes clear that repentance must come just as faith must 
come, through contagion. The right attitude of confidence 
toward God is not more dependent upon the vicarious faith of 
others communicated by loving contact, than is the right attitude 
toward sin dependent upon communication from a loving soul, 
that feels the shame and guilt of another’s sin. 

Take the training of the child again. A child has told a lie, 
and is perfectly indifferent about it; the lie seemed natural and 
inevitable to him. But the parent is distressed; “ I am ashamed 
that my boy should lie.” The father’s love identifies him with 
the child. His sense of parental obligation makes him feel a re- 
sponsibility concering the child’s untruthfulness. He takes the 
sin upon himself, and s1ffers the pain of it long before the child 
does. The child is impressed by his distress; he adopts the 
parent’s view as to the sinfulness of lying ; he comes to feel shame 
for himself because of his father’s shame. 

The vicarious process by which faith is awakened, the faith 
of the sinner for himself, is strictly parallel with the vicarious 
process by which repentance is awakened, the repentance of the 
sinner for his own sin. If we say in the one case that faith is 
exercised for another, why is it not legitimate to say also that 
repentance is exercised for another? to say, for example, that 
the father repented for the child, and taught his child how to 
repent. The expression is unfamiliar, and will seem objection- 
able to some, I care little about words. Let the reader take 
some other phrase, if he will; only let his phrase be significant 
enough to cover this fact, that the Christian has a vicarious re- 
lation to fill, not only with reference to the faith to be exercised 
by the sinner, but also to the repentance to be exercised by the 
sinner. Meanwhile permit me to use the phrase “repentance 
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for another” to mean that work of love which makes another’s 
sin our own, just so far as it is possible for another’s sin to be 
our own; and the extreme limits of this possibility are not to be 
fixed by any egoistic philosophy, but are to be found in the love 
revealed in Christ. 

Have we not now come close to the most significant elements 
in Christ’s suffering? Vicarious faith for others does not pre- 
sent itself characteristically as suffering, but rather as a great 
hope; though the energy that strives to uplift may, and not sel- 
dom does, become an agony. But repentance is a form of pain; 
it is for that reason that the sinner shuns it. And the love that 
not only believes all things, but is ready to bear all things, en- 
dure all things, is called to this “ pains-taking ” life of sin-bear- 
ing, of repenting for others, so realizing all the shame and guilt 
of their sins that by contagion this conviction may be imparted 
to others, and they may learn to hate and forsake sin. That 
these elements are to be found in Christ’s attitude toward the 
sinner is obvious. He not only had faith in the world but he 
took upon him the sins of the world, feeling them all as his own, 
and assuming their shame and guilt. His sorrow may well be 
styled a repentance for the world’s sin, in which can be traced 
all the elements of the earthly father’s repentance for his child. 

Here certainly is to be found one explanation of various 
extremely significant texts which the church has been prone to 
neglect. It is true that Christ took up his Cross sc that we might 
be spared the cross, the cross of penalty; but he also took up his 
Cross to show us how we must take up our cross, the cross of 
Christ-like service. It is to be taken up daily, as life’s business ; 
it is to be taken up, of our own will, and not ignored so long as 
God does not absolutely force it upon us. We are to “ fill up that 
which is behind of the sufferings of Christ.” In his sufferings 
he has left us an example, that we should “ follow his steps.” 
The same lips that said, “‘ Let this cup pass from me,” said to 


James and John, “ Ye shall indeed drink of my cup.” Evidently 
there is in Christ’s vicarious sufferings in behalf of the world an 
element that is entirely imitable, which the church must make as 
characteristic of its life as it was of Christ’s life, if the church is 
to vindicate itself as God’s chosen means of saving the world. 
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So far our discussion has concerned itself with the religious 
life, rather than its philosophy which we call theology. But in 
my own case I have found great devotional advantage in a theo- 
logical restatement which has deepened and strengthened my 
sense Of the Christian’s unity with Christ in the whole work of 
making man and God “ at one.” Permit me to indicate as briefly 
as possible my theological credo, without attempting here any 
defense of it. 

It is commonly said that while there is an imitable element in 
Christ’s work, there is also an inimitable element ; Christ suffered 
in behalf of the sinner, and so must the Christian; but Christ 
suffered in our stead, and this no one else can do. That there is 
an element of substitution in Christ’s work I fully believe. I 
agree with the great majority of Bible readers in thinking that 
Paul, for example, plainly takes this ground; and I find his 
teaching as fully in accord with Christ’s own utterances as the 
flower is with the bud. With Paul I regard substitution as a 
part of the fact of the Atonement, and not as a philosophy of the 
Atonement. But, when we consider the philosophy of this fact 
of substitution, it becomes evident that Christ could not suffer 
exactly the pains of the sinner. However love may identify itself 
with the sinner that is loved, it is the sin of another that love 
takes as its own, and not its very own sin. Separation from God 
is the worst penalty of sin, and the sin of another can never really 
separate us from God. 

Mere justice, bare justice, requires that the sinner himself 
should suffer in proportion to his sin, not that someone else 
should suffer. But there is no such thing as mere justice in God. 
There is no merely automatic action of the sword of justice, or 
of the laws of retribution. Penalty has a reason back of it, the 
revelation of God's eternal hatred of sin and uncompromising op- 
position to it. If these elements of God’s character can be as 
impressively and effectively revealed in something else than 
penalty, then that something else can take the place of penalty. 
No one who looks upon Calvary, and then upon the land of outer 
darkness, the land of spiritual poverty and stripes, can fail to see 
that God’s hatred of sin is much more clearly revealed in the 
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pains of Calvary, which he himself bore, than in the pains his 
righteous law inflicts upon others. Our hatred of sin has its 
chief source in this fact, that we see its character in the sufferings 
of one whom we love because he loved us, Christ our Lord, 
Thus Calvary makes us doubly sure that God hates sin, even 
while it manifests God’s love for the sinner; thus his righteous- 
ness is revealed, even as he calls to himself the unrighteous. 

But is not a similar process going on in this world? For ex- 
ample, when a man’s forgery brings him to jail, and he sees his 
wife heart-broken because of his crime, and yet loving him, 
visiting him constantly in his imprisonment, hoping with all her 
might that her sufferings for him may make it impossible for 
him ever to sin thus again. Is not his wife’s distress greatly 
more impressive to him than any penalty the law visits upon him- 
self? The Christian who thus loves the sinner, and bears the 
pains of vicarious repentance, surely interprets to us the love of 
Christ. Can we not go farther, and say that i human measure 
his work is fully identical with the work of Christ. 

God is infinite, and we are finite; his holiness exists under 
conditions radically different from ours, and has qualities that 
will forever make it unattainable by us. Who are we, that we 
should put ourselves in the same class with him? Nevertheless 
we are made “a little lower than God”; “ they were called God’s 
to whom the word of God came’; we are to be holy, for 
God is holy; “ ye shall be perfect, as your heavenly Father is 
perfect.” If we may freely speak of imitating God’s love, of 
loving as God loves, why should we not freely speak of imitating 
God’s love in Christ, God’s love as revealed in Calvary? Why 
are we not called upon to love literally as Christ loved? Jesus 
was united with God as no other man ever was or will be; his 
sufferings have, therefore, a unique value, and were borne “ once 
for all.” Who are we, that we should put ourselves in the same 
class with him? Nevertheless, if we are one with Christ in 
Christlike sufferings, if we are united with him as he is with the 
Father, are we not honoring him when we say that he has power 
to use our pains as he uses his own? Jesus was given the Spirit 
without measure, while we have his power in limited measure; 
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but is it not all one and the same Spirit? God became man, and 
had to become man in order to accomplish the work of redemp- 
tion. The human nature of Christ, therefore, had a necessary 
part in the work ; if the human Jesus, why not the human church ? 
if the head, why not the body? i 
When we take the fullest view of the Atonement, is it not 
evident that the Christian is one upon whom comes in his 
measure all that came upon his Lord? And is that measurea ‘* I 
barrier fixed by divine appointment? or simply the line beyond i 
which we are not yet ready to love sacrificially? Where does | 
Christ put any limit to the imitation of his love and his work by t 
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his disciples? The first time he plainly revealed to the Twelve 
his coming cross, he as plainly said “If any man would come 
after me, let him take up his cross, and follow me.” Let us not i 
think to honor him by declaring that we must follow far behind, 
and on another plane. Let us rather press up close to his side, 
sharing all the cost so far as we can, testing to the utmost the 
possibility of identification with Christ on the one hand and with i 
the sinner on the other, accepting no limitations that experience i 
does not prove to be impassable, daring to believe that we may be Al 
filled with all the fullness of the God who has revealed himself in i 
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Christ. How else can we enter into the joy of our Lord? How 
else shall we be fitted for a seat beside him on his eternal throne? 


STEPHEN GOODYEAR BARNES. j 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. | 
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THE RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCES OF CHILDHOOD.* 





It is devolved on us as a duty, and accorded to us, in the 
goodness of God, as a high and most joyful privilege, to fulfill 
today one of our offices as a Christian Church, in receiving to 
the fellowship of the Lord’s Table a company of those who are 
mostly quite young in years, the children of our own households; 
nearly all of them brought up here among us. Young in years 
they are, I say, and yet they are not younger, I presume, than 
were a majority of the members of this Church and of our 
Churches in general, at the time of making their public profes- 
sion of faith. I embrace the opportunity afforded by such a 
sacred and glad occasion to offer a few thoughts on the subject 
of the Religious Experiences of Childhood. 

The person of whom mention is made in the text is John the 
Baptist. It was said of him by the angel of the Lord to his 
father, that he should “ be filled with the Holy Ghost even from 
his mother’s womb,” — which certainly means that he was to be 
the subject of the grace of God from the beginning of his life. 
And, in however exceptional a measure this was to be the fact 
in his case, it as certainly implies that a true and effectual work 
of that same divine grace is not incompatible with the tenderest 
age, even within limits that forbid its subjects to know it as 
religious experience. F 

To define this statement and make it clear, let us first in- 
quire “ What is religious experience?” But before that, What 
is religion? It is a life, a divine life, a life from God, in the 
human soul. That is the substance of it, the nature of it. And 
religious experience, accordingly, is the experience of divine 
life in the soul. 

May children, then, have religious experience? Yes, if they 
have souls. But how young may children have religious ex- 





*A sermon preached April 29, 1906, in the Asylum Hill Congregational Church, Hartford, 
Conn., on the occasion of receiving into church membership a number of young people. The 
text was Luke 1:15 —And he shall be filled with the Holy Ghost, even from his mother’s womb. 
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perience, i. e., who are properly children in the case? It is our 
habit to divide the age of childhood into two periods. First, 
the period of infancy; second, the period extending from the 
close of infancy, wherever that may be, to the beginning of 
youth, wherever that may be. The principle on which the 
division is made seems to be as vaguely determined as the point 
at which it is made. 

Now, when the proposition is advanced that an infant is 
capable of religious experience, it is apt to seem to us, having at 
least one eye on our theology, very absurd at first; in fact almost 
a trifling with the subject of religion. To be sure, Christians 
have always, as by instinct, prayed for the descent of spiritual 
gifts upon their little children. What our Lord did and said 
when he blessed the infants that were brought to him, has ever 
been accepted as authorizing such a prayer. It is a very precious 
faith of the heart, wrought into the lullaby that I suppose was 
sung over all of us in our cradles, that there are “ heavenly bless- 
ings,” i.e., spiritual blessings, for babes. But religious experi- 
ence! It is going too far to speak of that. And yet, if a spiritual 
blessing is not a religious experience, what is it? 

Of course, the realm of infancy is, in one sense, an unknown 
region to us. Wecan enter it neither by memory, nor by observa- 
tion, nor by communication any further than by those means by 
which we call out its smiles or dry its tears. Still, we may 
probably infer some things about it. 

Going back to the definition of religion we set out with, 
that it is the life of God in the soul, and considering furthermore 
that in all cases the experience of it is a divine work, can any 
one see why infancy should be held outside the pale of it? Sup- 
pose it is an unknown region to us; it is not, therefore, so to 
God. Suppose we lack the power of spiritual communication 
with it, being not great enough to stoop so low, is God detained 
by the same inability? Why should not God, by His Spirit, 
have to do with the soul of a little child? It cannot be said that 
there is nothing for Him to operate upon. For, in the first place, 
there is an intellect — in the germ state, it is true,— but an in- 
tellect with rudimentary thoughts. And then, there is also a 
germinant moral nature, with a rudimentary will, and, it is to 
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be presumed the bud of conscience, or, if you please, of moral 
sense — everything — the whole moral apparatus, not wholly un- 
developed, but only relatively undeveloped. And though we 
are not great enough, God is great enough, must we not 
think, to enter into transaction with the inner being of that 
child. He can perfectly adapt Himself to its capacity, to the 
small measure of its mind and heart; He can talk with it, and 
make Himself understood by it, and obtain answers from it. 
Is it hard to believe that He does? Harder, it seems to me, not 
to believe it. 

Do you pity a little child? Answer the frequent sigh of the 
happiest mother as she muses upon the babe at her breast, con- 
templating its feebleness, its helpless dependence, thinking of the 
liabilities, forecasting the experiences, of the life before it. And 
does not God pity it? Moreover, it is His way to condescend. 
Littleness and weakness appeal to Him with a very special force, 
we are assured. And so the hypothesis of a divine spiritual min- 
istry at the age of what we call “ unconscious infancy,” resulting in 
experiences that are in their nature religious, has very much, in 
reason, to support it. That we cannot mark or describe these 
experiences is nothing against the fact. 

If it be said that the passive condition of infancy ooo 
the idea of that spiritual codperation with God, upon which the 
work of his grace depends, I repeat that it is not passive, but 
only relatively passive. There is a will on the human side in the 
case. But is the measure of the spiritual gift of God ever de- 
termined by the measure of the understanding exercised in seek- 
ing and receiving it? By no means. We do not pretend that 
we, any of us, know what to pray for as we ought. God alone 
comprehends all our soul’s need, all that it requires. It is our 
joyful belief, drawn from God’s word, that where the heart is 
yielded to Him, He enters in to do for us “ exceeding abundantly 
above all that we ask or think, according to the power that 
worketh in us.” The fact is none of us is practically any larger 
than an infant to Him. 

But let us pass on to that stage of childhood in which, in its 
moral phenomena, it is somewhat open to our observation, and 
is morally somewhat more within our reach. 
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I shall add little under this head. All that has been advanced 
applies still, as I look at it. For the childhood I speak of is, 
let me say again, not old enough to understand itself religiously, 









































or at most, only in a very imperfect way. If there are spiritual 
operations in this period they will be the work of God’s Spirit 
codperated with now more apparently, though not more really 
by human agency on the part both of the child and its elders, 
yet not recognized by their subject as religious. They will take 
place in the child’s thought, in the exercises of his mind and 
heart on the moral occasions his child-life furnishes; they will 
be manifest in the child’s character. Well, to cut the matter 
short, can any sufficient reason be given why a child’s obedience, 
a child’s truth, a child’s unselfishness, a child’s resistance to 
temptation, a child’s contrition, a child’s prayer, are not to be re- 
garded as the fruits of the grace of God, entering, therefore, 
properly into the account of the religious life? 

Granting this, and what follows? A number of things fol- 
low. 

It gets us rid of the idea, that has been and still is the source 
of much spiritual obstruction and of many difficulties, that child- 
hood is a kind of spirituel Nowhere. The trouble with the No- 
where is, and always has been, to get out of it—to get the chil- 
dren out of it, — to rightly understand and cause them rightly to 
understand, when at length the time comes when supposedly they 
can have religious experience, what their spiritual status is. 
One of the pitifulest spectacles in the world is the perplexed 
struggle of a conscientious boy or girl to become a Christian. 
Such a thing has been known as such an one wishing to have been 
brought up wickedly for the sake of having repentance, coming 
to Christ, change of heart mean more, made a matter more 
definite, more comprehensible. 

Secondly, conceiving the field of the moral history to extend 
back to the dawn period of life involves a recognition at a very 
early stage, which should be as early as possible, of the marks of 
the grace of God. For my part I believe that many children 
emerge from infancy with these marks upon them. It involves 
judging children as to their spiritual character, by the same 
practical rule by which we judge others. That seems very 
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reasonable, does it not? Yet many people seem to think that 
the only moral traits in a child that signify anything as to its 
spiritual condition are those of depravity. Suppose the same 
rule were applied to adults, and who could stand? Who of us 
is there who does not carry signs of his depravity? I believe 
again that there is a large class of children whose right principle 
appears in their character and life, no more obscured and mixed 
with alien elements, to say the least, than in the case of the gen- 
eral body of believers. 

Thirdly, the theory of true religious experience by the overa- 
tion of the grace of God, in the age of childhood, involves also the 
use of an argument with childhood, i.e., when it applies, very 
different from that which is accustomed to be addressed to it. 
It changes the counsel “ Do thus and so in order that you may 
become a Christian ”’ into “Do thus and so, because you are a 
Christian.”” There are very many instances, I can but think, to 
which this latter form of counsel is applicable, and in those cases 
the application of it is enjoined by the command “ Take heed 
that ye offend not one of these little ones.” What greater offense 
can there be than to tell one of Christ’s little ones that he is not 
so; or not to tell him that he is so. I have heard a greatly 
esteemed neighbor of ours, here on the Hill, not a member of 
this congregation, relate that when he was a lad, being deeply 
conscious of the evil in him, yet wishing he were a Christian, he 
opened his heart one day to an older friend —a man whom he 
trusted — who had spoken to him on the subject of his religious 
duty, and that this man having by kindly questions drawn out 
his thoughts, said to him finally, “ Why, my boy, if what you 
tell me is true, and I have no doubt it is, you are a Christian 
now.” “ That,” remarked our neighbor, “was one of the 
gladdest hours of my life. I have never forgotten it, and never 
shall. It lifted a load from my heart. It cleared my way.” 

But, fourthly, the theory of so early a religious experience, pos- 
sible and probable, if accepted, signifies a great deal to Christian 
men and women who live in much nearness of social contact with 
children. Theré is no view that invests the office of parenthood 
with so high an import. The further back my child’s spiritual 
history dates, the further back dates my responsibility in relation 




















to it, the further back dates my spiritual ministry in the case. 
In the fact that God operates in grace upon the soul of an infant 
before I can codperate with the work by speech or other overt 
means, does not at all exclude me from a part in it. 7 am more 
than a mere bystander. I am God’s instrument in it all. The 
children that Jesus blessed were brought to him, and so must 
all children be brought. There is a bringing by the traction of 
personal influence. Nothing in the world is so subtle in its 
operation, so penetrating, as personal moral influence. If a 
little child is morally impressible, as we have supposed, the most 
pregnant circumstance of its situation on the earthward side is 
contained in the character of those who are around it —in the 
tempers and dispositions in which they live, in the moral at- 
mosphere they create. There must proceed therefrom hindrance 
or help to any moral being within range; that which tends to 
frustrate the grace of God, or that which concurs with and abets 
it. We have inevitably a moral effect on our children from the 
day of their birth, according to our spiritual quality. And this 
is a call to holy living in families, to gentleness, to patience, to 
charity, to forgiveness, to self-control and self-giving, to the 
testimony of the love and fear of God in every form, to the mani- 
festation of the mind of Christ, than which there is none more 
imperative, none that should be more persuasive. A woman, 
the mother of a numerous family, told me not long ago that she 
had never laid a child down in the cradle or taken it up from the 
cradle without lifting a prayer to God on its behalf; from which 
1 judged that the air those children breathed in their cradle days, 
as diffused from her spirit, had then been the means of God’s 
grace to them. 

And now, brethren, with regard to those who are present with 
us today to confess Christ in what is for them a new manner, 
by the open witness of their trust in him as their Saviour and of 
their purpose to obey Him as long as they live, I have it to say; 
that all of them as the result of a varied ministry of God’s truth 
and grace to them through their whole lives hitherto, have found, 
on coming to think somwhat of and for themselves, that it is 
their prevailing wish and will to go the Christian way in this 
world. And we join our thanks to God with theirs, that in the 
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issue of His divine care and providence on their behalf, it is so, 
when it might have been otherwise. They are very imperfect 
Christians. Certainly they are. All of them have infirmities 
and faults. Certainly they have. And they are themselves aware 
of it. I can truly say for them, that their standing forth here 
to take their sacred vows upon them will not in the least signify, 
in the case of any one of them, I believe, their moral self-satis- 
faction. Nay, there are fearful and trembling hearts among 
them. But they hope, and we may hope, that they are disciples 
of Christ, disciples, indeed, with much to learn, but still disciples, 
learners, and they claim to be nothing more. 

It is true that their trials as Christians, their great tempta- 
tions, are yet before them, mostly unsuspected by them; but 
it is reasonable to judge that they will meet those perils to best 
advantage on the ground on which they are to place themselves 
by the step they take today. The Church in opening her arms 
to them will not have done with them, will only have begun 
with them. They will need from us as older fellow disciples, in 
private relations mainly, much service of guidance, of instruction, 
of encouragement, of patience and forbearance, of admonition 
and rebuke it may be, it will likely be. They must have it. It 
will be their right as well as their need. Oh, that He who by His 
good Spirit has lighted and led them thus far in their earthly 
pilgrimage, and brought them to this hour, may be their Light 
and their Leader henceforth always; and may His Church be to 
them in His name a loving and true Helper unto faith and holi- 
ness, till, in Heaven’s mercy, they receive the crown of hfe above. 


JosepH H. TWIcHELL. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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RECRUITS FOR THE MINISTRY. 


It is intended to consider this tevic in the light of the answers 
received to a circular letter sent to about fifty Congrega- 
tional College and Seminary Presidents, Missionary Superin- 
tendents and pastors who were thought to be especially conver- 
sant with the situation, and the deductions from them are made 
with special reference to the ministry of the Congregational de- 
nomination. 

First we must look at an old and warmly disputed question 
from the standpoint of present conditions and experience, — 
Is there a real demand for more ministers? If so, where? 
On the surface my correspondents seemed to disagree in their 
answers, as I hoped they would, for the broadest outlook is needed 
upon this question. And yet I think they substantially agree, 
or at least their various conclusions do not seem to be necessarily 
conflicting, if one is allowed to interpret them. A minority of 
my correspondents answer this question with an unhesitating 
“No.” “If by real demand,” says one, “ you mean a real will- 
ingness and ability to pay the price necessary for securing good 
men (which is the economic sense of the word ‘ demand’), 
No.” Can you challenge that statement as far as our conditions 
here are concerned? During the past ten years the wealth of 
our country has increased enormously, and the cost of living has 
greatly advanced, as much for the ministry as for any other class, 
probably more than for most classes. In every other trade and 
occupation salaries and wages have enjoyed substantial increase, 
but during this period the salaries of our Congregational minis- 
ters have been actually decreased 10 per cent. However the 
economic sense is not the determining interpretation for a fol- 
lower of Jesus Christ. Still there are others who think that 
there are ministers enough now to fill all vacancies and stand 
ready to prove it with the figures. Brethren who have con- 
scientiously and imprudently resigned one position before se- 
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curing another will from personal and painful experience readily 
subscribe to this conclusion. The number of our ministers with- 
out charge is steadily increasing from year to year. It was 25 
per cent. of the whole number in 1857, it is 35 per cent. now. Ex- 
plain it as you will, and there are explanations, still it has an 
unpleasant look. Men who have the broadest view of the situa- 
tion and believe we need more ministers, admit that many good 
men are being forced out of the active ministry into other occu- 
pations by the financial pinch alluded to. Our denominational 
statisticians estimate, that of the more than 2,000 ministers with- 
out charge there are 500 men able and willing to render good 
service to the churches. But they cannot obtain the positions 
they wish, and will not take those they might secure. Now for 
a long time the number of our theological students has been de- 
creasing relatively to that of those preparing for other profes- 
sions, and recently the number has been actually diminishing. 
From 1880-1902 students of Law increased 344 per cent., of 
Medicine 125 per cent., of Theology 40 per cent., and Congrega- 
tional Theological Students 35 per cent. And from 1899-1903 
students of Law increased 18 per cent., of Medicine 14 per cent., 
Public School Teachers 8 per cent., while Theological students 
actually decreased I1 per cent. 

Coming now to the situation in our Congregational Churches, 
the students in our Seminaries have, during the past ten years, 
decreased 18 per cent., and what is more important for our 
present consideration and more startling withal, the theological 
students coming from our Congregational Colleges have during 
this period decreased forty per cent., and from our New England 
Colleges 54 per cent., and yet the number of students in these 
institutions has been increasing rapidly all this time. 

The percentage of theological students to the number of our 
churches has fallen from 12 in 1892 to 6.8 in 1905. 

There can be no doubt but that the sources of ministerial supply 
in New England are rapidly drying up, and that of the diminish- 
ing number of candidates for the ministry a larger proportion are 
coming from the West and South, while especially in the West 
the pastors supplying the smaller churches are being drawn by 
necessity from other denominations, Bible Training Schools, 
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etc., many of them, if not most, having little or no adequate train- 
ing or preparation for their work. A large majority of my cor- 
respondents, therefore, in view of these conditions and demands 
affirm that there is the need for more trained ministers. We 
must admit that there is a demand for ministers just as there 
is a demand for new members of any other profession, however 
those already in the profession may feel about it, and that if this 
demand is not met by the constant accession of new blood and 
life the quality of the ministry will steadily decline. 

It goes without saying, though my correspondents said it fre- 
quently, that there is always room at the top, and men of excep- 
tional gifts are always in demand. Moreover, the testimony is 
conclusive that more men are needed in the Foreign Mission 
field, at the South, and especially at the West, and that through- 
out our land there is a crying demand for competent men for the 
smaller and least attractive places, although the supply for the 
larger fields is still fairly adequate. As one correspondent puts 
it, — “ There is no need for ministers who wish to be supported, 
but who have no power to help or support the church. We have 
already far more than we can care for. There is a real demand 
for ministers who can do impossible things, — build up churches 
which are run down, harmonize churches which are distracted, 
and subdue the forces of evil in the communities where they 
labor.” It seems clear also that if we are finding it increasingly 
difficult to man our smaller churches and provide for mission- 
ary demands, it will not be long before the pinch will be felt all 
along the line of our work, and that there is a real danger of a 
widespread and undesirable change in the tone and character of 
the ministry. Moreover, if the phenomenon of the drying up 
of the sources of supply for the ministry, now so manifest in 
the F should extend to the West and South, as it might very 
probably, the question of ministerial supply will become exceed- 
ingly difficult. 


Our second question relates to Any change in recent years 
the education and general fitness of candidates for the miuustry. 
With regard to the men recently graduated from our Seminaries, 
the testimony is unanimous that there has been no falling off in 
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scholarship, ability, or promise of usefulness. Two out of the 
three men chosen to represent Yale University in a recent inter- 
university debate were taken from the Divinity School. 

The proportion of College men among the students in our 
Theological Seminaries has increased 10 per cent. in the last 
ten years. 

It is probably true that our Seminaries are obtaining, as 
never before, picked men, of superior education, and imbued 
with the spirit of self-sacrifice. The man who is seeking the 
ministry because it is an easy job, or who is pushed into it be- 
cause he is unfitted for anything else, that mythical character of 
whom we have heard so much and seen so little, cannot be found, 
and can hardly be imagined to exist under present conditions. It 
costs too much to enter the ministry today. A recent inquiry 
among some 400 country churches in New England brought out 
the general testimony that the present ministry compared favor- 
ably with the past in devotion and self-sacrifice. 

Candid and competent observers are reporting all the time 
that our country churches in New England were probably never 
better or more strongly manned than they are today. The only 
criticism of our Seminaries made by my correspondents was that 
their products were sometimes too intellectual and better fitted 
for the professor’s chair than the frontier pulpit or small church. 

It is evident that they do not find their way in sufficient num- 
bers to our churches in the West or our smaller churches else- 
where to satisfy the demand for trained men. There are abun- 
dant and more attractive calls for them elsewhere, though they 
respond well to the call for service in the Foreign field. 


And we are brought to ask the further, and most important 
and pressing question — What are the reasons for the present 
scarcity of ministers? President Perry of Marietta, from a study 
of the replies of more than 400 College students to an inquiry of 
this kind, expresses the student mind upon this question in a 
paper read before the Religious Education Association. The 
answers I have received substantiate and in some particulars 
amplify his conclusions. 
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Among the reasons given, agnosticism and doubt of the veri- 
ties is not strongly urged. It doubtless exists as a deterrent force 
in some cases, and we are not anxious for men to enter the minis- 
try who have not a clear, distinct, and vital message. The con- 
servatism of the churches and their unwillingness to accept new 
truth is also supposed to influence some against the ministry. It 
is not thought that these classes are large. And it is believed 
that the trend of the time is toward faith and not doubt, or at 
least that the situation in this particular is improving. 

More than half of my correspondents urged the loss of pres- 
tige and influence of the profession as a deterrent cause, and, 
while many doubted or denied it, President Perry found no 
other reason occurring more frequently in his answers from 
students. The average student attitude toward the minister, he 
says, is one of utter disregard, if not contempt. The ministry is 
of no reputation in the University. We must recognize the fact 
that the ministry has suffered a great loss of prestige. President 
Woodrow Wilson recently said, that the clergy had in modern 
times been unfrocked both literally and figuratively. The minis- 
ter has lost in intellectual pre-eminence and social leadership in 
the general uplift and advancement of our education and civiliza- 
tion, which has resulted in no small degree from his own labors. 
His office has suffered beyond measure at the hands of the 
churches. From 1857 to the present time the number of men 
installed by council in our churches has actually decreased, and 
the percentage of such in our active ministry has fallen from 55 
to 20. 

Peculiarities in individual cases, changes in ecclesiastical cus- 
tom and practice, etc., etc. — all these are urged as explanations — 
but the facts remain and testify beyond question to a radical 
change in the estimation and idea of the ministry. The people 
are more and more clothing their ministers in business garb, cut- 
away or sack coat, and frequently very short. The minister 
himself has often been so willing and eager to renounce and lay 
aside all official position and prestige, to become simply a man 
among men, influencing them as a friend and brother and not as 
a priest, as not only to co-operate with the brethren of the Church 
in this change of garb, but even to tear the old coat in his haste 
to discard it. 
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Examinations for licensure are coming to be esteemed a mere 
form and ordinations mere social events. Whatever we may 
think of these changes, it is clear that they do not tend to make 
the ministry more attractive to young men. The Y. M. C. A. 
has been magnified at the expense of the ministry as furnishing 
a broader and freer field for Christian service. The number of 
professions and occupations furnishing openings for educated 
men have been multiplied, and the printed word is commanding 
ever increasing advantages in its competition with uttered speech. 
All this has reacted unfavorably upon the attractiveness of the 
ministry. 

Another deterrent reason, much more generally recognized, 
is,— The inadequacy of the financial support and the consequent 
restlessness of the ministry. Returns from one half of the 
graduates of one of our prominent colleges a few years since 
indicated that those entering the ministry received less than one- 
half the average salary of all the graduates, and even then the 
ministry made a better proportionate showing than it would, 
had those receiving the largest incomes in other callings been 
willing to reply. 

Moreover, these carefully collated statistics demonstrate the 
fact, to which my correspondents also bear their testimony, that 
the salary of the average minister experiences a marked decline 
after he passes middie age, while the remuneration in every 
other calling shows an increase. To deny the reality of an age 
limit, or dead line, one must, therefore, maintain that the minis- 
ter alone of all men in his mature years is usually and peculiarly 
lacking in fidelity and devotion to his work, and that exceptions 
prove the rule itself to be untrue. The salaries in many of our 
smaller churches are on a level with the wages of unskilled labor, 
without the possibility which even such labor has of an advance. 
With promotion uncertain and not as elsewhere for the most part 
dependent upon faithful service, with superannuation early and 
no provision for old age, students reason, says President Perry, 
that “in the ministry a man is called to give all his time and 
thought and then to have his salary raised with difficulty, paid 
irregularly and with grudging, giving him the sense of being an 
object of charity. He has to beg for his pay and get little at 
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that. As one put it, “he is to be a pauper all of his life.’ On 
the other hand, however, there are those who believe that the 
right men will respond readily to the call for sacrifice in the 
spirit of real heroism, whether the work is to be at home or 
abroad. Vows of poverty, badges of inferiority, isolations, and 
deprivations will not daunt them— only they will ask, as they 
undoubtedly and evidently are now asking, is there a real call 
to make the sacrifice here in the home churches? Do the 
churches themselves make any proportionate sacrifice in the 
salaries they offer? If they do not, is there any real call to serve 
them? 

The breaking down of denominational lines with the growth 
of Christian fellowship so characteristic of our time, while it has 
not as yet gone far enough to do away with many competing small 
churches, as it surely will and must, certainly deters many a 
young man from putting in his life to perpetuate sectarian dif- 
ferences. 

The call from places where the Protestant population is 
dying out, moving away, being supplanted, or where the people 
are being drawn to near-by growing centers of life, does not 
sound loud in the ears of candidates. Those writing from the 
smaller churches in New England also mention the unreasonably 
critical attitude of the people toward the minister as another 
harmful factor. The smaller the church the more difficult it 
often is to settle on a pastor. The good Bishop, after listening 
to an enumeration of the distinguished gifts and graces desired 
in the candidate for one of his smallest parishes, sat silent for a 
while, and then said, “I was wondering whether I had better 
send you Phillips Brooks or the Archbishop of Canterbury.” 
We have more sympathy with the simple requirement of the 
Western parish who wrote for a man who could swim, their last 
pastor having been drowned in crossing a river, for the student 
mastering our modern College and Seminary curricula ought to 
be able to meet that demand. These smaller churches in New 
England are reported as criticising their ministers for not eking 
cut their pittance of salary by the practice of agriculture, and 
condemning them most cordially when they attempted it. Min- 
isters have been dispossessed from the parsonage for keeping 
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cows, serving on the school board, helping their wives with the 
sewing machine, not to mention trivial reasons. These little 
things make an unpleasant impression upon young men. And 
yet, according to the unanimous judgment of my correspondents, 
and the testimony of the students themselves, the most important 
and effective force in deterring men from entering the ministry 
is, — the worldly spirit of money getting so dominant in all of 
the thoughts, ambitions, and ideals of our time and life, whether 
in college, home, church, or community. 

The big man, so esteemed everywhere, and, therefore, so 
considered by the young man, is no longer the minister, even in 
country places, but the successful business or professional man, 
and success is measured in dollars. In the college the clergy- 
man has largely lost his place in the teaching force, candidates 
for the ministry have become the exception in institutions founded 
as schools for the clergy, but now more largely occupied in train- 
ing Captains of Industry. Country homes no longer consecrate 
and rear their children for the ministry, as they did formerly. 

In our churches, the prayer to the Lord of the harvest, that 
he send forth laborers into his harvest, has long since grown 
rusty from disuse. My correspondents write me that ministers 
and their wives are not infrequently heard saying, “ We don’t 
want our boys to be ministers and suffer as we have.” This last 
being the most ominous sign of all of the prevalence of the com- 
mercial spirit. Is there any wonder that the springs of the min- 
istry are drying up in New England? 

We are encouraged, however, by some signs of the turning 
of the tide. A great wave of righteousness is sweeping over our 
land, emphasizing anew moral values. Some of our College 
Presidents are awakening to a sense of the situation. Our Theo- 
logical Seminaries in this State are doing what they can to stimu- 
late an interest in the ministry. 

An advance of one-third (from $600 to $800) in the salaries 
in our country Home Missionary churches would, I believe, be 
an act of simple justice and wise policy, and then these salaries 
would be considerably less than those paid to like workers in our 
cities. 
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And yet, as we have seen that the reasons for our unhappy 
situation lie so deep and widespread, our chief hope for better 
days in the ministry lies in the expectation of a revival of the 
religious life among us all, a movement and outpouring of the 
Spirit of God that shall awaken and renew in church, home, 
college, and community the spirit of devotion and consecration 
to the work of the Kingdom, and dignify and make attractive the 
Christian ministry. 

Wittiam F, ENGLIsH. 
East Windsor, Conn, 
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Book Kieviews. 


The best that can be said of Mr. James Aitken’s little commentary 
on Job in Messrs. T. and T. Clark’s ‘“‘ Handbooks for Bible Classes,” is 
that it will probably send its reader to Davidson’s commentary in 
the “ Cambridge Bible.” If he from that goes on still further and reads, 
for example, Cheyne’s article in the “Encyclopedia Biblica,” he will 
know a great deal more and see a great deal more clearly than evidently 
does Mr. Aitken. His book is very good in its way, but that way is very 
small, timid, and scrappy. Even the “young person,” beginning Job, 
might as well skip it and start with Davidson first. Frankly, the reason 
for the existence of this book is not clear. (Imported, Scribners, pp. 
II4. 45 cents.) D. B. M. 


One chapter, and that a broad one, geographically and chronologically, 
of the romance of schalarship must tell of the Jewish schools, their 
ideals, ‘their achievements, and their fates. Such a chapter is essayed 
for a corner of the field by Dr. William Rosenau in his Jewish Biblical 
Commentators. It is a little sketch in about 150 pages of Jewish Biblical 
exegesis from the Talmudic period to the nineteenth century. The 
record is full of light and darkness, faith, suffering, and courage. The 
flickering of the torch is very plain, but the endurance which carried it 
—that mystery of Jewish tenacity —is still plainer. That such exegesis 
should have been possible, and such patience, alternately stirs our wonder. 
But perhaps our own ideas may seem as absurd in time to come; may 
our courage and steadfastness to duty in that case be as plain. To the 
unimaginative, then, this little book will be only a rather clumsy and 
dry presentation of clotted absurdities; to the true student of history, 
it will be full of pathos and light. (The Local Baltimore Press, Baltimore, 
Md., pp. 153. $1.00.) D. B. M. 


Professor J. MacBride Sterrett of the George Washington University 
in his Freedom of Authority, has given us a singularly interesting series 
of “ Essays in Apologetics.” The book is made up of eight chapters, the 
first four of which, comprising more than half of the total pages, are 
newly written, the last four are practically republications of previous 
papers intended to reinforce the positions taken earlier in the book. The 
newer portion was written as the author tells us “in a heat, almost at 
a sitting,’ and the reader feels the steady firmness of grasp, as well as 
a contagion of enthusiasm'‘in the style, something like that which comes 
to one sitting beside a skilled reinsman as he is urging a fine horse to 
full speed. There is a strong ictus in the progress of the thought and 
a contagion in the style that is singularly fascinating. One feels that, 
as he says, the author has “freed his mind on some vital topics of the 
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time,” and observes, not only that the author has a mind that is quite 
worth freeing, but also that it attains its freedom under the authority of 
a well articulated logic. 

A word or two as to his ecclesiastical and philosophical position will 
make clearer the brief exposition of his thought that it is proposed to 
give. He tells us that he is by birth a Presbyterian, but by intellectual 
conviction a member of the Protestant Episcopal Church, with a very 
sturdy emphasis on the “ Protestant.” He believes “in the One Holy 
Catholic Church as realized through historic process under the Divine 
guidance....But under this guidance, the practical step to be taken by 
us today is toward an autonomous national Church. It is the ecclesias- 
tical problem of the country. It is the longing of every Christian heart” 
(p. 307). The basis of this Church should be the Lambath “ Quadrila- 
teral,’ all points of which are essential, but are not conceived to be 
essential in the High Church sense. In philosophy he is a teleological 
rationalist of the school of Aristotle and Hegel, his two main points 
of insistence being that the world process should be interpreted in terms 
of its goal, and that this process is due to the inworking of a personal 
God who through it all is realizing Himself. 

From this point of view he addresses himself to the modern school 
of historical interpretation of Christianity as ‘represented by Sabatier 
and Harnack on the Protestant side, and Loisy on the side of Roman 
Catholicism. The first chapter of the book gives title to the volume 
and lays down the writer’s fundamental positions. It consists of a 
criticism of the modern school of extreme individualism, and the in- 
sistence that the individual is never absolutely independent, that his 
freedom is realized only in his historic environment and through yield- 
ing to the authority of this environment. Conformity is “the necessary 
means of self-development. The man not less than the child, and the 
race not less than the man, is always under authorities, which can be 
traced to the One Supreme personal authority ‘whose service is perfect 
freedom’” (p. 7). Such a position of the responsibility of the in- 
dividual to the race through which he is developed raises the question 
as to whether any place is left for freedom. The reason why this ques- 
tion obtrudes itself is because persons will still continue to think in the 
terms of a superannuated natural science which claimed that the higher 
could be explained in terms of the lower. “It is this error of carrying 
a physical explanation into non-physical realms that is to blame for our 
repugnance at the social view of man. And we ought to revolt from 
any theory that negates the comparative worth of the individual. I am 
a member, and yet J am I. Through me the whole kind pulsates, and 
yet J am J....The uniqueness of individuality is the uniqueness of function 
or purpose within a systematic unity, which realizes itself in and through 
its differentiations into members or organs” (p. 23). “The true self 
is always an alter ego—the social self. I have freedom in bonds, not 
freedom from bonds. Thus I am only free when I am not free from 
social functions, from functioning as a good parent or child, citizen or 
churchman” (p. 33). Herein lies the root of morality. It cannot be 
of itself something absolute, for social moral obligation is progressive. 
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Not only so, but “morality itself is out of joint, and its immanent dia- 
lectic forces to religion.” The desire of man, his constant yearning for 
perfection, can only be realized in God. “The ideal of religion is 
realized here and now. The complete suricnder of the will to God, or 
God’s full grace to man, so that at-one-ment is an accomplished fact 
of the consciousness, is the very essence of all religions. Religion offers 
a present beatitude and the assurance of a final beatitude. Our life is 
hid with Christ in God, and our faith counted to us for righteousness. 
We are complete in Him” (p. 42). Here then we have a theory of 
freedom realizable only in history, realizable only when the individual 
recognizes himself as part of a historical process, a freedom which 
is fully realizable in God who is both the determiner of the process of 
history and its goal. 

It is from this point of view that our author proceeds to the analysis 
and criticism of the modern school of historical interpretation. It goes con- 
trary to a sound philosophy of history, he holds, because it persists in 
reading history backwards 2nd refusing to recognize in it the principle of 
inevitable rational progress. It is continually listening to “ crab-cries” 
back to something--to Kant or to the consciousness of the primitive 
Church, or to the consciousness of Christ, or to some static individualized 
minimum, treated as containing the whole of a reality which has no true 
reality except as it is manifest in concrete historic reality. Such “ crab- 
cries” lead back ultimately to a blank—to an abstract reality which 
never concretely existed and which never can become concrete in human 
history. The reality of Christianity is and must be an historic reality, 
a reality which comes to itself through God’s leading of the progress 
of the religious thought of men. There can be no such thing as an 
abstract “Religion of the Spirit” attainable by the individual. 

The chapters on Sabatier, Harnack, and Loisy, and on the Historical 
Method are admirable in their analysis of the thought of these writers 
and of their methods, and the excellent discussion of the historical method, 
and the examination of it in both its scientific and its philosophical phases 
is illuminating. Prof. Sterrett puts all three writers on the plane of an 
earnest and sincere faith. He insists with a true insistency that all three 
stand on the plane of a religious agnosticism, and that the final outcome 
must be either the rejection of their viewpoint and an interpretation of 
Christianity as a progressive faith realizing its truth in history under the 
divine guidance, or it must be the acceptance of their position with a conise- 
quent unfaith in Christianity as religious truth at all. As between the three 
his sympathies are with Loisy, in that he is more objective than are the 
others in holding that in the Church there has been manifest, at least 
imperfectly, an objective and progressive historical and communal faith, 
and that this faith, whatever faults may be in its earliest records, is a 
vital Christianity. 

We would welcome these chapters as a wholesome criticism of views 
which, under the authority of great names, too many have been inclined 
to accept, without appreciation of the real issues involved in their ac- 
ceptation. We believe that on the whole these issues have been none 
too forcibly put. That somehow, whether precisely as our author urges 
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or otherwise, the principle of a progressive revelation under divine guid- 
ance must be accepted in order to bring rational acceptability to Christian- 
ity. A static religion, existing, if it ever existed, in some remote past 
and appropriated in its static simplicity by the individual, considered 
as existing alone by himself and for himself, certainly cannot grip the 
world as an historical verity and a livable faith. And for calling the 
attention of people to this fact in a way so brilliant and attractive as 
that of Dr. Sterrett, he deserves hearty thanks. 

The four concluding chapters of the volume represent an elaboration 
of the principles laid down in the first chapter and apply them to other 
problems. They do not seem so much alive as those which precede, and 
we cannot help feeling that the general impression of the book as one 
of most unusual timeliness would not have been diminished had they 
been omitted. 

If the volume reaches a second edition a careful proof-reading would 
not be out of place. (Macmillan, pp. vii, 319. $2.00.) AEs G. 


One of the faults that grows out of the very excellence of the spirit 
and traditions of Congregationalism is that the bond of its ecclesiastical 
union is so slight that it glories in its own ignorance of its own history 
and progress. Denominational self-consciousness does not neccessarily 
imply either conceit or bigotry. The lack of it argues indifference to a 
noble heritage. Rev. Theodore P. Prudden has tried to tell about Con- 
gregationalists,— Who They Are and What They Do, in the interest 
of a fuller acquaintance with the denomination. He has succeeded in 
arranging in the form of a Catechism the principles, history, person- 
alities, and institutions of Congregationalism in a way which makes this 
little book a most admirable pocket encyclopaedia of history and work; 
and at the same time he has produced a book which throughout is in- 
teresting to read, and is eminently practical for use in Sunday schools 
and for distribution in a parish as a convenient hand book of information. 
(Pilgrim Press, pp. 80. Boards, 40 cts. Paper, 25 cts.) ABE 


We have no hesitation in saying that Thomas C. Richards’ Samuel 
J. Mills, Missionary Pathfinder, Pioneer and Promoter, is the most 
valuable bit of Christian biography that has been brought to our notice 
this year. When we consider the peculiar interest which attaches to 
the name of Mills, because of the pre-eminent place which he occupies 
among the founders and promoters of the great modern missionary 
movement, it seems a little strange that we have been compelled to wait 
so long for a worthy story of his life; the more so, as there has ever 
been an abundance of easily obtainable material from which a satisfactory 
biography could have been prepared. It is evident, however, that our 
author was not drawn to his subject by the prospect of an easy task; 
for while full use has been made of all readily accessible sources of 
information, the finished results of his work indicate a large expenditure 
of time and strength in the patient accumulation of much that a less 
thorough and scholarly writer would have passed by. In short, it is a 
book of such high quality as to warrant the opinion that it satisfies com- 
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pletely the need which it seeks to supply. (The Pilgrim Press, pp. 280. 
$1.25 net.) S58: 


It is necessary that the viewpoint of a missionary and the viewpoint 
of the special student of the Science of Religions should be somewhat 
different. The former has the minute knowledge of the religion as it 
is daily practiced and notices its effect on the character and develop- 
ment of races and individuals. Moreover he has a firm conviction that 
the religion he professes is the true, the best, religion, and is bent on 
winning others to his belief. The latter on the other hand may be of 
any religion or of no religious belief. Sometimes he feels that impartial 
examination of all religions necessitates the acceptance of none. More- 
over, he frequently knows only the literature, and little of the life, while 
the situation of the missionary is sometimes the reverse. Missionaries 
have sometimes been justly criticised for their lack of knowledge of the 
classic religion of the people they minister to. They have also been 
even more often unjustly criticised for knowing many things the scientific 
student is ignorant of. Happily there is at the present time something 
of an approach in the points of view of the two,—due we must say to 
the enlargement of horizon of both. The Student Volunteer Movement 
has put out an excellent little volume on the Religions of Mission Fields 
as Viewed by Protestant Missionaries. It is evidently designed for 
Mission Study Classes and is well adapted to the purpose. The authors 
have been well selected and the work, while of course unequal, is on the 
whole exceedingly well done for the purpose in view. Such names as 
De Forest, Janvier, Zwemer, Sheffield, Meyer, have a value much greater 
than that of simple locality. Each essay is preceded by an excellent biblio- 
graphy, with the important works starred, so that there is provided 
material for wider study, and the whole is well indexed. It is both an 
interesting book for general reading and a good manual for study. 
(Student Volunteer Movement, pp. 300. 50 cts.) BEG: 


There is no doubt about the necessity of Sunday school teachers 
having at hand some sort of a system of doctrine that they can refer to. 
Scholars are interested in doctrinal questions, because doctrine is after 
all but the more or less adequately formulated expression of a religious 
consciousness. It is hard to set teachers face to face with any formal 
treatise in dogmatics,—it is hard for the teacher and for the one who 
has expectations that the work will be read. In his Letters to Sunday 
School Teachers, President King of Oberlin has really sketched out 
a system of both dogmatics and ethics, and at the same time he has done 
it with such winsomeness of form and such simplicity of statement, and 
with such an appreciation of the point of view and needs of his readers, 
that they will hardly ‘feel conscious of it. They will, However, feel after 
reading it that they have found an interpretation of their own Christian 
life and an ideal for the Christian life of those whom they are set to 
teach, which will prove stimulating to the personal Christianity of the 
teacher and valuable in guiding the life of the pupil. It is one of the 
many good things which at one time and another are appearing in the 
“ Pilgrim Teacher,” and its publication as a book will prove serviceable 
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to many. Ministers with a turn for theological discussion will here too 
find some interpretations of Christian doctrine that will give them the 
opportunity to sharpen their implements of theological analysis. (Pilgrim 
Press, pp. 199. $1.00.) Ae EG: 


Dr. Amos R. Wells is too well known to need recommendation. We 
are all under obligation to him for his prolific and helpful works. His 
name has been chiefly associated with the Sunday School and the Endeavor 
Societies. In his new volume he takes up a discussion of Christian Unity. 
His thoughts are suggested by the 17th of John, but his book is not a 
volume of sermons. His aim is to discuss in a simple, familiar, almost 
conversational way the current objections to a closer organic union of 
the churches, and to suggest both the grounds for such union, and practi- 
cal methods for achieving it. 

The discussion has the special value of coming from one who has 
been in such close relations with the churches, and knows the common 
and familiar moods of people in general, so that the points he follows 
up are the ones that have a popular currency. 

It is questionable whether the method of printing the pages will aid 
his object. Each chapter is a unit, and discusses a phase of his theme; 
but by breaking the pages into a succession of apparently disjointed 
paragraphs, each beginning with a large capital, oné receives the im- 
pression that he is reading a series of brief disconnected meditations on 
the subject. The truth is that the subject matter is closely reticulated 
and should read continuously as a cogent line of thought. 

The printing of the book reminds one of a volume of devotional ex- 
cerpts. This is evidently, however, not the aim of the book —but it is 
designed for a careful, continuous line of thought. For a pithy, practical, 
and very earnest discussion of this subject we heartily commend this 
book —“ That They All May Be One.’ (Funk & Wagnalls, pp. 209. 
75 cts.) A. R. M. 


Dr. Wm. L. Watkinson’s Duty of Imperial Thinking, is a fine illustra- 
tion of compact writing. A volume of 270 pages contains 53 short ser- 
mons, on a wide range of spiritual themes. Nearly all of them have to do 
with inner problems of the Christian life. Though brief, these chapters are 
sermons, and not merely meditations. Each has a text, and in most cases 
they display a fine homiletic development. We know of few volumes of 
sermons that can be compared favorably with Dr. Peabody’s “ Mornings,” 
and “Afternoons” in the Chapel (of Harvard). These brief discourses by 
this eminent English Methodist come into such comparison, and are worthy 
to be ranked with the talks in the Harvard Chapel. They abound in 
fresh and stimulating thought, wide reading, and pertinent illustration. 
He has in a marked degree what some one has called “ exegetical divina- 
tion,” a striking, though legitimate rendering of a new theme for an old 
text. To preachers who would study how to adapt a full and thought- 
ful message to the demand for brevity, we would commend this excellent 
volume. (Revell, pp. 270. $1.00.) A. R. M. 


For the past few years there has been a comparative lull in the busi- 
ness of publishing new church hymnals— perhaps due to the fact that 
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there was so much excellence and variety in those already accessible. 
But now we have an interesting collection, Church Hymns and Tunes, 
from the publishers, years ago, of “The Evangelical Hymnal” and 
“Carmina Sanctorum.” The editors, Rev. Dr. H. B. Turner and William 
F. Biddle, have done their work with much care and discretion, and the 
publishers have given the book an attractive outward form. In a general 
way, the collection resembles the latest issue of The Century Co., but 
is larger, containing nearly 650 hymns, of which nearly one-half are 
common to both. The arrangement of material is felicitous, the literary 
oversight of details is thorough, and there seems to be no conspicuous 
idiosyncrasy of plan or purpose. The music is uniformly good. There 
are several satisfactory indexes, and the book may be had with either 
of two sets of Bible or Responsive Readings. A valuable feature is the 
printing of the words throughout in a handsome and very legible black- 
faced type. (A. S. Barnes & Co., pp. 578. $1.75, or $1.35 in quantity.) 
Ww. S. P. 


There are doubtless great numbers of people who have been touched 
and uplifted by the singing of Mr. Sankey that will welcome his Story 
of the Gospel Hymns, recently published. In it he gives, first, an ex- 
ceedingly interesting sketch of his own life, especially in his chosen work, 
and, second, a series of notes upon a large number of the Gospel Hymns, 
sometimes dwelling upon their origin, sometimes describing instances 
of their practical use in evangelistic work. The whole furnishes valuable 
light upon the aims and methods of those who believe in the efficacy 
of this emotional type of verse and melody to accomplish spiritual re- 
sults. Its spirit is uniformly excellent and commands hearty acknow- 
ledgment, even from those who believe that the same consecration and 
fervor might be conjoined with a finer taste and a deeper knowledge of 
poetic and musical form without losing its popular power. The two 
great difficulties about the whole Gospel Hymns movement are its tendency 
to overpress mere Biblical phrases and detached ideas and the impression 
that it often gives that Christian experience, to be warm and real, must 
express itself in ways that are essentially crude or trivial. But no one 
can deny, especially after reading this book, that in certain conditions 
and limits it has had and probably will continue to have a large influence 
for good. (S. S. Times Co., Phila., pp. vii, 272. 75 cents, postage 10 
cents. ) ° W. S. P. 
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